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Also called the Force, or simply Guards: an entity created 
by the Founding Fathers to act as the ‘Guardian Angel’ to 
protect Pakistan’s Divine Mission. 


The top leadership of the National Guards, rotated 
amongst the major martial tribes. 


Court of Inquiry. 
The headquarters of the National Guards. 


All tribes have a chief, but in this book the term is 
exclusively used for the Force Commander. 


The Indian external intelligence agency. 


A Mughal-era Punjabi Islamic philosopher and Sufi poet. 


Detention centre established by the US after it invaded 
Iraq in 2003. Essentially used as a laboratory to test 
torture techniques. 


National Guards Public Relations bureau, and its 
psychological warfare instrument. 


A tribal council of elders. 


The Federal Shariat Court. 


Author’s Note 


WAS BORN on Friday the 7th of February. In our folklore, Friday is 

holy and the number seven lucky. Doing some good was thus in 

my case preordained. A few years later my mother told me about 
a dream she had when I was due—the moon fell in her lap. I was 
now convinced that greatness was bound to be thrust upon me. At 
some stage I also learnt that I shared my birthday with Charles 
Dickens, the first English writer whose books I had started to read. 
Obviously, writing was now my birthright! Frankly, I do not think 
that I have lived up to my own ‘Great Expectations’ but was still 
fated to write ‘A Tale of Two Books’. If the present work passes the 
test is for the reader to judge. 

Soon after retirement from the Pakistan Army, I picked up the 
pen—arguably mightier than the sword I had just sheathed—and 
started writing for an Islamabad daily. I suspect that someone in the 
General Headquarters complained to General Waheed Kakar, the 
army chief at the time, that I was violating a rule that required such 
stuff to be routed through the intelligence channels. In our next 
meeting, Kakar told me that he liked what I wrote and I would 
continue to be my own censor. 

Over time, that became the norm, as many more from my ilk 
were scribbling with the pen—some even shooting from the lip—all 
intended to be for the greater good, or to whitewash one’s own sins. 
At times I was invited to contribute to periodicals at home and 
abroad, or write chapters for professional books. In a defence 
journal, I was introduced as a ‘soldier-scholar’. Those were the days 
my students ruled the military roost. Many of my friends therefore 
insisted that I author the first book ever by a former head of the 


Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI). I suspect even some of my enemies 
egged me on in the hope that I would spill a few beans—or at least 
be charged of doing so. 

Indeed, I wanted to write a book, but not confined to my measly 
short stint in Intelligence. I vainly presumed that my long service in 
the military, followed by a few brushes with diplomacy, and periods 
in between filled with some academic discourse, adequately 
qualified me to cover a larger canvass. Of course, I took my time 
and sent the final script to Hurst in the UK in January 2017. In the 
meantime, I stumbled upon another book project. 

I first met Amarjeet Singh Dulat, who had headed India’s 
external intelligence agency, the Research and Analysis Wing 
(RAW), from 1999 to 2000, over a decade ago. It was a track-two 
meeting in Bangkok that, according to him, was his first such 
venture. It worked out pretty well amongst us; probably because the 
Sikhs (ASD is one) and the Pathans (especially from the Durrani 
clan) often fought against each other in pre-Partition India—and 
also at times thereafter—and had thus developed mutual respect. 
Our paths crossed often, and twice we were persuaded to write joint 
papers: on intelligence cooperation and on Kashmir; the two 
burning themes we had dealt with during the crucial phases of our 
career. Both the papers are now in the public domain. Some time in 
2016, he came out with a book, Kashmir: The Vajpayee Years. It 
was not only a good read but also explained a few questions that had 
been agitating my mind ever since the Valley went up in flames in 
the early 1990s (I was for a while looking at the issue from the other 
side). The book also had some generous words for me. 

These were all the good reasons why, when Dulat suggested that 
we now write a book together, I agreed. If any former heads of 
intelligence from chronically hostile countries ever undertook such 
a venture, I do not know; but indeed it had never been done in the 
Subcontinent. Moreover, reminded time and again that Pakistan was 
not getting its narrative across, I thought it was best done through a 
book that was likely to make waves, perhaps even kick up a storm! 

With the help of a moderator it took us about two years to 
execute this venture that dealt with a range of issues affecting Indo- 
Pak relations—pretty complex, to put it mildly. This book, The Spy 


Chronicles: RAW, ISI and the Illusion of Peace, was published by 
HarperCollins India and launched in Delhi on the 23rd of May 2018 
—probably expedited so that it would not lose its thunder to my 
original book, Pakistan Adrift, which was likely to hit the market by 
the end of June. 

I was quite happy with our joint effort because it projected 
Pakistan’s regional policies in a reasonable light. And my co-author, 
having spent many years of his service in Kashmir, was sympathetic 
to its population and a long-time critic of India’s lack of engagement 
with Pakistan. Being the first of its kind—co-written by former 
heads of RAW and the ISI—the book was expected to have a great 
impact. I also received an invitation for its release. With some 
influential people in Delhi lobbying for my visa and the Indian High 
Commission in Islamabad also getting into the act, I was looking 
forward to the event. 

The visa was denied but I did arrange for a video recorded 
message to be played during the event, which, along with my 
address, turned out to be a huge success. An awesome gathering— 
Manmohan Singh, the former Prime Minister of India; the recently 
retired Vice President, Hamid Ansari; the evergreen Dr Farooq 
Abdullah, son of the late Sheikh Abdullah, the legendary ‘lion of 
Kashmir’; two former Union ministers; a national security advisor; 
two other former intelligence heads and a galaxy of the Indian 
intellectual elite—approved the main recommendation of the book: 
‘India to address the Kashmir issue in cooperation with Pakistan’. 

At about the same time, the developments at home were taking a 
nasty turn. The book launch had been advertised a few days before 
the event and indeed it was expected that in Pakistan too one would 
learn about it. I was, however, alarmed by the noisy attention it was 
getting in the media. To find out more, I surfed the net. 

A statement from Nawaz Sharif, who had been disqualified by 
the Supreme Court only a year ago from continuing as the prime 
minister, saying, ‘Aur wo jo kitabain likhte hain?’ (And what about 
those who write books?) I found rather amusing. For someone who 
had never read a book in his life, writing one was indeed a grave 
matter. A little while later, I also heard Raza Rabbani, who had 
recently been unseated from the office of the Senate Chairman, 


asking angrily: ‘How would the army react if a civilian had 
undertaken a similar joint venture?’ This too sounded hollow 
because former foreign secretaries and politicians from both the 
countries had written books together. 

But when I finally caught up with the fact that Sharif was facing 
flak as he had mocked the establishment for not expeditiously 
bringing the Mumbai 26/11 case to a closure, I realised that these 
statements were actually to give vent to their anger against the army, 
which was seen to be masterminding the plight of both these iconic 
politicos. Smug in the knowledge that my former institution always 
took such events in stride, I was not unduly alarmed. Next, I learnt 
about an ISPR (Directorate of Inter-Services Public Relations) 
message that the army would act against me for writing a book 
jointly with a former head of RAW. I am not sure how earnestly I 
took that warning. 

Only when hauled up by the GHQ, put on the Exit Control List 
(popularly known as the ‘no-fly ban’), and subjected to a vicious 
media campaign did I realise that something must have gone 
seriously awry. My Indian counterpart may not have met that bad a 
fate, but strangely he too was pilloried for ‘conceding too much to 
the adversary, and not challenging his arguments’. 

Indeed, it helped the book sales. I believe in the meantime 
someone has also shown interest in making a film based on its 
contents! The publishers must have been delighted but it left both 
the authors depressed—Dulat more so, because as the initiator of the 
project he felt responsible for my pickle. And then some inner voice 
took me back to a casual remark that Amarjeet Singh believes I had 
made when he first floated the idea: ‘No one would believe us even 
if we wrote it as fiction.’ It is quite possible that I said that, because 
those in the intelligence business, even when retired, were not 
known for coming out clean. So maybe a fictitious account would 
have helped save me from these unintended consequences. And 
that’s when I decided to take a plunge into the unknown—and try 
my hand at writing a novel. 

So, from here on all that follows is the figment of my 
imagination—at times even delirium. Any similarity with any 


person, place or act is merely to help the reader follow the thread in 
a more familiar framework. 


Asad Durrani 
September 2020 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan 
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HE MAN LOOKED like he was from outer space—but then the 
T setting too was a wee bit surreal. 

Summers in Saudi Arabia can be very hot; and that’s an 
understatement. Though unwritten in the statute books, the 
temperatures were not allowed to rise above 50 degrees Celsius. 
Because if they did, as per the law of the land, the government had 
to lock down and compensate for the loss of livelihood. Not that it 
mattered in a country where television dish antennas were banned 
by religious as well as secular edicts but no rooftop had less than 
about a dozen. 

As Ambassador in the Holy Land, Osama Barakzai did not have 
to suffer any of the scorching effects if he simply followed the local 
sedentary practices. Afflicted by wanderlust, though, he decided to 
spend the month of August in the Austrian Alps. One day, when his 
wife and daughter had worked out a ladies-only plan, he headed for 
the skyline that looked very tempting from down below. It took a 
couple of hours but, once above the clouds, he was suddenly 
overwhelmed by a celestial ambiance. Without a care in the world 
and with no soul in sight, he started walking along the ridge. And 
then, almost from nowhere, appeared this extra-terrestrial figure. 

He wasn’t sure if he was more afraid or curious but, as they came 
closer, he still had to smile and say, ‘Sehr-wuss,’ the traditional 
greeting of the region. The mystery man merely nodded and came 
directly to the point. ‘You must be a Muslim.’ 

‘Well guessed. Is it my beard that has given me away?’ In the 
Holy Land he had grown one, which on this occasion came handy to 
hide his nervousness. 


The man was in no mood for small talk and persisted: 
‘Mohammad’s contribution to humanity was the Quran; what do 
you think was Christ’s?’ 

In that serene an environment, the question sounded like bells 
tolling somewhere far. In keeping with the zeitgeist, he muttered 
just two words: ‘The Bible.’ 

‘Wrong. The Bible was already here.’ (Indeed, that is one Judeo- 
Christian version.) ‘It will be the second coming of Jesus that would 
be Christianity’s gift to mankind.’ And then, after a slight pause: 
‘And when Christ is back, not many people would be able to see 
him, but you will be one of the few who will get a chance.’ 

Barakzai was too numb to react but the saintly figure was 
unconcerned and, before resuming his walk, quietly murmured: 
‘Tell your wife not to be scared of the chapel.’ 

A chill went down Barakzai’s spine. Indeed, his wife had told 
him that she had an eerie feeling every time she walked past that 
shack-like structure, about thirty minutes up in the forest. 

They stayed there for a few more days but he knew that going 
back on that trail would be futile, nor did he talk about this 
encounter, even to his wife. The elation that he would be among the 
chosen few was also short-lived. In the boarding queue for their 
flight back to Riyadh, the man ahead of him had on his shoulder a 
two-year-old, who kept, for what seemed like an eternity, an intense 
gaze on him. Now, where had he seen that face before? Once again, 
it was his wife’s instinct for the supernatural that helped. She 
whispered in his ear that it reminded her of the child Damien, the 
anti-Christ in Omen, the blockbuster movie of the 1990s. 

Nothing unusual there. Some like him are blessed or cursed to 
live between Good and Evil; Christ and anti-Christ; glory and 
shame. Oh, these restless souls! They are lonely in a crowd but seek 
company in wilderness. No wonder that Quetta was his favourite 
station while in service. The wide empty spaces around the 
metropolis he found romantic—much to the amusement of his fun- 
loving colleagues. In search of nirvana he often went up the three 
hills that towered like sentinels over the garrison town—perhaps 
also because all three were linked with one fairy or the other. He 


never saw any, but little did he know that one day he would return 
looking for an angel. 

Back in the exalted diplomatic post, he had the rare privilege of 
watching the cataclysmic events of 9/11 and the aftershocks from a 
unique vantage point. His hosts were in panic because most of the 
men behind this outrage were allegedly Saudi citizens, and his home 
country was threatened with being bombed into the Stone Age if it 
didn’t cooperate in rounding up the perpetrators—who were hiding 
in Afghanistan, which happened to be the land of his ancestors. 
Since he was associated with all three sides of this infernal triangle, 
for the rest of his stay in the Kingdom he basked in glorious 
limelight. But one day he would again be wondering why the 
Germans describe the vicious cycles that he so often travelled as the 
Teufelskreis—the Devil’s merry-go-round. 

Ability to think out of box was certainly a God-given gift, but it 
is also the Devil’s best bet. A conformist plays safe, providing the 
critics or the fiends no space. A rebel, on the other hand, cooks up a 
witch’s brew. He was given this assignment because Pakistan at that 
time was ruled by Gulrez Shahrukh, an old colleague. It was not the 
best of reasons, but then the arrangement too turned out to be 
mutually inconvenient—and had to be terminated when he 
suggested that in the post-9/11 world certain gimmicks would no 
longer work. 

Back home, he continued to express dissent. Shahrukh was 
largehearted and tolerated criticism, though reluctantly from 
someone who once belonged to his constituency (the term coined by 
Zia-ul-Haq for the base of his power, the Guards). He still remained 
in circulation—and not only because in the meantime he was a free 
man, but also because he had moved where the action was: the 
AfPak Region. The problem was that in the process he was bound to 
ruffle many a feather. 

In 2008, invited to a high-profile workshop in Washington, the 
host made it very clear that he was there because of his love for the 
unconventional, both when shooting with the gun or from the lip. So 
pampered, he spoke more and cared less—had even started to 
believe that he could get away with all his impertinence. Someone 
back home, however, was keeping an account—and waiting for just 


the right time to settle it. How the moment arrived and was cashed 
in is covered in the chapters that follow. The following lines simply 
illustrate that the likes of him had no option but to every now and 
then oscillate between the sublime and the ridiculous—praised to 
the sky today and get their noses rubbed in the dirt tomorrow. 

Before taking over the country, Gulrez Shahrukh had served with 
him and was ostensibly pretty impressed, also because Shahrukh too 
was bit of a maverick. What Barakzai on the other hand liked about 
him was that besides looking tough and oozing confidence, he was 
always innovating—once even proposing that Khurshid Kadri, a 
well-known name in the show business, could become a brand for 
Pakistan. Since Barakzai, at the time the country’s head spy, had 
only heard of herds-branding in the Wild West, he had no use for 
this valuable advice, but still patted Shahrukh, who like him would 
also pay for some out-of-the-box thinking. 

Loose cannons like him were obviously overjoyed when 
Shahrukh unshackled the media—could even criticize state policies 
without fear of retribution. When in trouble, both got a good taste of 
its sharp end. Shahrukh was pounded because that earned the media 
good money. In Barakzai’s case, the whipping was sponsored by the 
state, which in the meantime had put the media back in chains. He, 
however, had so much faith in his destiny—also because he had 
been promised he would meet the reincarnated Messiah—that he 
had no doubt the pen he now wielded would one day turn the tables 
on the powers that be. 


l 


The Return ofthe Abdalis 


N THE MIDDLE of the 19th century, when the British were 

positioning themselves for the Great Game in Afghanistan, and 

were being repeatedly pushed back by the Afghans, the Durrani 
tribes in the south around the drug country were busy in an internal 
strife—and it was not over poppy. A Barakzai faction that prided 
itself for its intellectual ethos and Persian personae had no stomach 
for violence and therefore migrated to Kashmir, known both for its 
worldly and heavenly assets. 

In the bargain, Barakzai’s grandfather married a woman from the 
Vale and thus had children who were half-Kashmiri on birth. Since 
the émigrés could not live merely on the beauty of the paradise on 
earth, a title bestowed upon this piece of territory by the Moghul 
emperors, the clan drifted south and settled down in the 
neighbouring district of Gujrat, which in 1947 became part of 
Pakistan—a miracle of the Almighty over which discussion in the 
country never ceases—and where Barakzai’s father married in a 
Yousafzai tribe. 

Osama was so christened on the advice of the family saint with 
Arab heritage. To further confuse his DNA, he was born in pre- 
Partition India and became a Pakistani while still in primary school. 
No wonder he had a problem finding his roots, took Bulleh Shah’s 
‘kee janrhan main kon’ (I have no idea who I am) literally, and 
defied all efforts to be pigeonholed. And unsurprisingly, therefore, 
defying conventional wisdom became his Vitae Lampada. 


At an early age he started doubting the existence of God but 
changed his mind on Machiavellian grounds: ‘If there turned out to 
be a Creator in whom he did not believe, he would be in trouble; but 
if he retained faith in an Almighty who never existed, it should do 
him no harm.’ In due course, however, he did become a believer— 
again under the spell of some convoluted logic. His thesis ran more 
or less as follows: ‘Since man could not possibly fathom the concept 
of infinity in time and space, there must be a supreme entity who 
did—and that could only be God.’ One could bet that this man was 
destined to be perpetually in trouble. This penchant was further 
aggravated when told that though far from being a genuine Pashtun, 
he could still pass for one if he did something odd every now and 
then. But again, like a pragmatic settler, he knew when he could not. 

As he was interested in mathematics and philosophy, he was 
expected to be a true disciple of Bertrand Russell, who had 
combined these two disciplines like no other mortal. However, after 
reading about Russell’s logic on ‘Why he was not a Christian’ —‘If 
everything must be created by someone whom we should recognise 
as God, then who created Him?’—he no longer believed that these 
most exact or the most profound of sciences were sufficient to 
explain the mysteries of the universe. It was not because by that 
time his faith in the Almighty had been restored, but more because 
very often the events did not follow the most logical course. 

While taking a mid-term test in his early school years, he did not 
do well in one of his favourite subjects, arithmetic. That should have 
taught him a useful lesson: to guard against overconfidence and not 
take things for granted. But when it happened ever so often—yjust 
when he had convinced himself that he had covered all the flanks 
and success was inevitable, something grievously went wrong—he 
started believing in the hidden hand of fate and decided that instead 
of exercising caution he would simply follow his instincts. The 
result was obvious: he got away with his vicissitudes as often as he 
did not. 

He was a good student—till he was not. And that landed him in 
the National Guards, a Force crafted by the hidden hands that knew 
Pakistan had to fulfil a divine mission and could, therefore, not be 
run by ordinary mortals. And, of course, it was structured on tribal 


principles in keeping with the laws of nature. In due course, another 
country, Saudi Arabia, also adopted this concept in the belief that 
the Holy Land too could not be protected by conventional means. 
And, indeed, Iran after its religious reincarnation implemented this 
doctrine rather starkly in the form of the Passadaran. 

Osama Barakzai’s instructor at the Academy was a pongo— 
relying more on his feet than on the map he had to carry. With his 
trigonometric skills, Barakzai often helped his teacher when the 
latter lost his way or the sense of direction. To return the favour, he 
got Barakzai commissioned in a branch of the Force where he could 
use his skills to the optimum. Though a bit dismayed when he could 
not, he still had learnt enough from his setback at school that one 
could always bounce back—not enough, though, to chart his course 
more carefully. He acted erratically so often that his colleagues used 
to mock him as a rebel, a philosopher, even a crank. Given a choice, 
though, he would rather have worked to lower his golf handicap. 
Ultimately, it paid more dividends than learning the skill of arms. In 
a crucial phase of his career, when he might or might not have been 
catapulted to the higher echelons, Barakzai’s regional commander, a 
scion of the Moghul clan, was so impressed with his swing that 
when he moved up the ladder to take over the National Guards, he 
took Barakzai along to spy over his rivals. Neither the new Tribal 
Chief nor his spymaster lived a dull moment thereafter. 


pi 
The Game of Thrones 


that he was not very good at it. A few soldiers of fortune 

recognised his weakness and got under his skin. They 
convinced him that he was ordained to guide the nation to greater 
glory. Barakzai, in the meanwhile, had gotten so fascinated with the 
wider world, which was getting narrower all the time, that he was 
reluctant to be distracted by these lowly palace intrigues. Time and 
again he warned his boss that where a superpower, the Soviet 
Union, had recently run out of steam, Moghul would have no 
chance of restoring the Kingdom of Oz. But the problem was that 
the Chief’s kitchen cabinet was packed with the remnants of former 
dynasties that had been consigned to the dustbin of history, and 
were now seeking revival by riding over the coattails of the Big 
Chief. Two of them would later play prominent roles in the 
country’s politics. Gul Mohmand was once the head of the country’s 
premier spy agency. Though brilliant in his own right, he was 
upstaged by the other: Naveen Sheikh, who had befooled some of 
the best brains in the country by simply playing a dummy. 

In a prolonged battle for power, the National Guards toppled the 
reigning Queen from a feudal family, only to have a mercantile 
house grab the throne. That may have helped Barakzai move up the 
hierarchy to become the country’s top spymaster, but in the bargain 
both he and his boss had to make some Faustian deals. True to 
Goethe’s prophecy, the devil took charge of their souls. Barakzai 


A KRAM MOGHUL WAS fond of playing in the big league, except 


still trundled along for a while, perhaps because he operated in the 
shadows. Moghul, however, continued to lose traction. The legacies 
that he wanted to leave behind—‘a new world order and glasnost’, 
concepts later adopted by the two superpowers—had gone awfully 
out of kilter. He had misplayed the favourable hand that fate had 
dealt him. During the aforementioned battle royale, having failed to 
gain a firm foothold in the corridors of power, the soon to be 
dethroned Tribal Chief was now striving to give the country a fresh 
Code Napoléon. The route he chose was through laying a 
foundation for which he went around raising funds while still 
lording over the National Guards. 

At one stage, advised by Mohmand, Moghul told Barakzai to 
visit the Holy Land and, besides seeking divine forgiveness, ask for 
Moghul’s share of the worldly treasure. The ruling princes, 
however, had at that time some other concerns. A Mesopotamian 
Chief had occupied a neighbouring state that was overflowing with 
liquid gold and was now threatening to rob the Kingdom of its oily 
glitter. In desperation, the King, though crowned as the Almighty’s 
Caliph on Earth, sought help from his worldly protector, the mighty 
US of A. In Barakzai’s judgement, the Bedouins were in no mood to 
be distracted from warding off the threat to their royal dynasty and 
therefore very reluctant to get involved, once again, in our region. 
They had had enough of Afghanistan and the jihad imposed upon 
them—not by Allah but by their earthly masters. Back home, 
Barakzai made one more effort to warn his Chief that the latter’s 
claim on total wisdom would soon end along with his office, and he 
should therefore start seeking forgiveness for his sins. It was too 
late. The desperado had already coerced an accountant to steal from 
his bank. Barakzai was tasked to ensure that a few crumbs reached 
the right mouths to keep them shut. More on it later in the story. 

The world, in the meantime, was unravelling at breakneck speed. 
Soon after the collapse of the Soviet Union, it had lost its 
equilibrium and now had a unitary system with an upstart regime at 
the helm. Since the new ringmaster, the United States, had no sense 
of history, it was not likely to have learnt any of its lessons—one of 
the most important being that the empires stretch themselves too 
thin. That led many of its former friends, including Pakistan—a 


country that had helped the US vanquish its rival, which had 
provided the much needed balance in global politics—come on the 
wrong side of the sole superpower: not only because it was now 
shooting all guns as in the Wild West, but also because it had 
ganged up with the country’s arch-rival in the East. 

In due course, Barakzai left the service and was looking forward 
to blowing apart many a myth. In the closing decade of his active 
service, he had closely watched Pakistan move from one-man rule 
to what was intended to be a democratic disorder. The above- 
mentioned imbalance in the global system was also in the National 
Guards his subject to watch. Indeed, Barakzai was now raring to tell 
the rest of mankind that it had got it all wrong. Some of his well- 
wishers, however, realised that he was not yet ready to take on the 
world and manoeuvred to send him in exile under diplomatic cover. 
It worked for him, widened his horizons, and fed his ego since the 
outside world always got excited when told that the new kid on the 
block was in fact a former spymaster, now masquerading as an 
ambassador. All this exposure processed through an Aquarian mind 
helped Barakzai claim entry into the exclusive club of security 
analysts. 

Lucky for him, Pakistan, which was once considered the pivot of 
the universe only by its natives, had in the meantime drifted into the 
eye of the storm by the great powers’ insatiable desire to dominate 
the region—described by Mackinder as the Heart of the World 
Island. Russians had, of course, learnt this principle from their 
infatuation with chess: he who controls the centre of the board wins. 
It is not clear if the US remained obsessed with the subcontinent to 
play one country against the other, or because it considered itself the 
successor of the British Empire. The collateral beneficiaries of these 
never-ending great, or not-so-great, games were the likes of 
Barakzai, who were now in great demand to unravel some 
geopolitical mysteries. 

Once on the track-two circuit—which he often called a circus 
because it went around performing the same act, and usually with 
the same actors—Barakzai met Randhir Singh, a former Indian 
intelligence bigwig, who, though a police officer in his prime days, 
was equally eccentric. In keeping with the local folklore—khoob 


guzre gee jo mil baithainge divane doe (madcaps are comfortable 
among themselves)—they often sat and sipped together. That 
generated anxiety among the other participants, who, though no 
longer in service, were still suffering from institutional hangover. 
They suspected that the two mavericks might be exchanging state 
secrets. It was only when they made some joint presentations on 
issues like intelligence and Kashmir, which they had dealt with on 
their watch, that the others recognised the value of a dialogue 
between professionals—provided they were prepared to grow out of 
the offices they once held. It is not easy to track down who all might 
have suggested that the duo could now co-write a book to serve as a 
compendium of Indo-Pak affairs. Even more difficult is to judge the 
real intent behind such an outlandish proposal. In hindsight it seems 
it was a conspiracy to get the two of them in trouble. Both the 
authors, however, still believed that they had a holy mission. Maybe 
they did! 


> 
The Road to Hell... 


...IS INDEED PAVED with good intentions. On a rare occasion when 
the Indian deep state was not looking, Barakzai sneaked across the 
borders, bribed his way to Delhi and asked Singh to take him to a 
wise man who had roots in the saintly city of Herat. The man was 
then a big shot in the Indian hierarchy, but in that meeting all that he 
asked of the two was to do something to bring the madness in the 
region to an end. And that was when they made up their minds to 
seriously work on the proposal made by their mischievous 
colleagues. The book that they wrote together was titled A Spies’ 
Handbook for Peace (from hereon referred as the Spy Book). 
Indeed, it was bound to create commotion, not because of its 
contents—merely two sets of narratives, with a sprinkling of spice 
—but its authorship. How often do intelligence chiefs, even if ex or 
axed, from two unrelentingly hostile countries jointly proclaim that 
the mutual acrimony could be overturned? Even then the uproar that 
followed was not exactly what they had bargained for. 

Singh, though quite critical of some of his country’s policies, still 
got away with a few glowers and grimaces, possibly because the 
Indian polity admittedly is more accommodating—perhaps also 
because of his standing in the public. Barakzai, on the other hand, 
had ruffled too many feathers during his service and, for reasons 
that took time unravelling, he came in the crossfire from many a 
quarter. For the political circles and the media, always a little wary 
of the security establishment, it was an opportunity of a lifetime to 


unleash their fury against someone who, having shed his protective 
shield, was now easy game. But it was his erstwhile institution that 
went all guns blazing and shook this former Mafioso Ace out of his 
characteristic smugness. Though he had reasons to feel gratified for 
his efforts, the blowback was precisely as his palm lines had always 
indicated—just when he believed that he had accomplished 
something spectacular, he would be brought crashing down to earth. 

The impact in India was awesome. Some quarters were 
understandably upset because the book was not exactly music to 
Indian ears. To add to their woes, though Barakzai was frank about 
some bloopers made by Pakistan, his defence of the country’s 
policies was reasonable. The real dividend for both the authors came 
in the shape of generous praise lavished on them by some highly 
regarded Indians from politics, media and academia. Almost all of 
them agreed that Delhi’s muscular policy in Kashmir was brainless 
—because muscles had no brains, a remarkable phrase coined by a 
former ally of the Indian prime minister, now his sworn critic for 
having lost the battle of hearts and minds in Kashmir. 

At home, on the other hand, Barakzai was stunned by the 
screams branding him a traitor and a foreign agent who must be 
hanged along with the Indian colonel caught fishing in the troubled 
waters of Baluchistan which dominated the Pakistani landscape for 
days on end. Some among his friends, fans and family were indeed 
anguished, but for the others it was one of the rare occasions to 
relish Schadenfreude at its best. It didn’t really matter if one had 
read the book or not; as long as one could rub it in—gleefully or 
raging with anger—one was in business. Some of the saner elements 
did try to bring sanity in this din, but to no avail till both the ears 
and the throats went numb. It would be a long time before any of 
that would start making sense to our shell-shocked antihero. 

Strangely, he received so many messages about barking dogs that 
he actually went out looking for bricks. What prevented him from 
pursuing his impulse was a saying by Churchill: ‘If one started 
throwing stones at every dog that barked, one would never get 
anywhere.’ But an old orientalist friend from Germany provided the 
real solace. He reminded Barakzai of a subcontinental pearl of 
wisdom: ‘Dogs keep barking and the elephants move on 


unconcerned.’ The problem was that strictly under the watch of his 
former department, he could not move. And he was no elephant. It 
was still for him a unique opportunity to separate wheat from chaff. 
Whereas a few of his old colleagues and some others were out to 
settle some secret scores, complete strangers either conveyed their 
sympathy or stood up to voice support. 

Delhi too, in the meantime, had caught up with the cacophony. 
Barakzai got a call from Randhir Singh. 


RS: What’s all this noise, Boss? 
OB: A storm in a teacup, I think. 


He tried to sound nonchalant but the seasoned spook at the other 
end was obviously not convinced—and persevered. 


RS: But why? I thought we had a marvelous launch! Your 
recorded message was a great hit. More importantly, our 
recommendations on Indo-Pak relations were endorsed by the 
strategic community’s ‘who’s who’—and the Kashmir issue 
got all the limelight. 


OB: I’m sure it would help once the dust settles down. Right 
now, the press is milking the event dry. It should provide boost 
to the book sale. And by the way, the title of the ‘worse 
media’ that I had reluctantly surrendered to India in the Spy 
Book, I’m claiming it back. 


RS: Not so fast, Osama. Some of our nasty anchors are 
gunning for me. I believe their criticism of the book will 
relieve some pressure on you. 


OB: Thank you, Randhir. If this furore was about the book, it 
may. But I suspect it is not. It’s not every day that they get a 
chance to pillory a former intelligence bigwig; also because 
it’s too risky to hit the real target of their 1re—the incumbents. 
RS: If you say so, Boss. 


Singh remained sceptical. 
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Preparing for the Alter 
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T WAS THE 29th of May and the year was 1988. Zia-ul-Haq, the 

then President of Pakistan, had dismissed a government that was 

godfathered by him and now it seemed that he was running out 
of options. Many therefore used to wonder how the great survivor 
would recover from yet another self-inflicted crisis. But, like 
always, the Hand of God came to his rescue. Thirty years later, 
precisely on that date yet another ordeal was to unravel, which too 
might need some divine intervention. A day before, on the 28th of 
May, someone rang up Barakzai on his cell phone. 

‘Sir, I am Colonel Laiq from your old office, and I am standing 
outside your gate.’ 

He went out to bring the caller in. The man looked uneasy for 
having literally gatecrashed but calmed down when told that old 
Barakzai was familiar with the clumsy ways of Laiq’s department, 
and when heading it was often embarrassed by the modus operandi 
of his operators. And, in any case, he was wondering what was 
taking the Brotherhood so long reaching out to him. 

‘Sir, I only wanted to tell you that the Chief of Staff (COS) will 
ring up shortly—and I have been tasked to ask you that till further 
instructions from the Central, if you would please not talk to the 
media.’ 

Barakzai had left these talking circuses long time back, but still 
found this stipulation a bit strange. All the same, he assured Laiq 
that he had no intentions to go public on this subject. Sure enough, 


shortly after the visitor left, and probably gave the green light to the 
right quarters, Barakzai got a call. 

‘Sir, this is Hilal. Sorry for ringing up so late. We are trying to 
manage a rather unusual situation (the clamour in the country about 
Barakzai hobnobbing with the enemy), and if we could request you 
to come over tomorrow. Of course, we will have you picked up. 
And, sir, if you could please avoid the media.’ 

Barakzai told Hilal that he completely understood, was sorry to 
get his old institution in this spot, would be ready at the appointed 
time and, of course, wondered about the media bit. 

It was Major Abidullah who escorted Barakzai to the Lair the 
next day. He was also from the same department as Laiq, the Corps 
of Special Operations. Both of them were, therefore, in some awe of 
a person who had founded their branch of the National Guards. En 
route, when told that they were heading for the Special Services 
Branch, it had Barakzai a bit worried. That was the place where at 
times they prepared suspects for the Nuremberg Trials. What 
reinforced the apprehension was the star-studded reception line in 
the corridor (this was the first and the last time he was so received, 
and was reminded of a bride’s welcome after marriage and the fate 
that awaits her). Tipu Sultan, a three-star general with scholarly 
looks (Barakzai had seen him somewhere), was accompanied by 
two dour-looking ones, both wearing two stars and who would make 
a good prosecuting squad anywhere. All three were carrying bumf 
that looked very incriminating. 

Once inside the office, the stage was set for a guilty verdict. The 
chief disciplinarian fired the opening salvo: ‘Your introduction in 
the Spy Book is well written, but was it necessary to say that you 
were born an Indian?’ 

“Yes, because I was, and before one forgets, even Iqbal, our 
national poet, has written how he loved the country of his birth, 
Hindustan,’ was Barakzai’s response. 

‘Thank Allah, I was not born before Pakistan; otherwise I too 
would have had to love India. But, sir, tell us why you did not get 
our permission before writing this book.’ The battle had indeed been 
joined. 


‘Not sure why. Probably because I, once in the chain on such 
matters, never came in the way of those who wanted to write 
without permission, or because I have been talking about all that is 
included in this book for quarter of a century. Also, because I have 
written joint papers with my co-author that are now on the web. And 
most importantly, since many with similar credentials never sought 
your blessings before writing books.’ 

When asked who all wrote on security matters without the 
Central’s permission, he named a former COS, Wahid Aziz, who 
had decided to Break the Silence, and also Gulrez Shahrukh, who, 
while still sitting on top of the national heap, had made sure there 
was Never a Dull Moment in Pakistan. Of course, no one was going 
to tell Barakzai that the headquarters had cleared these books. The 
former was very critical, and the latter rather embarrassing. 

‘But that does not mean that anyone could now go ahead and write a 
book in violation of rules,’ one of them nearly screamed. 

‘It may mean different things to different people but in legal 
terms it was setting precedence.’ Barakzai re-joined as calmly as 
possible but then had to ask if there was any rule that required him 
to seek permission before writing a book. 

The trio exchanged puzzled looks before one of the two stars, 
now occupying Barakzai’s former chair, shot back: ‘Yes, that 
provision was inducted in your time.’ It was a blatant lie and one 
could safely conclude that, given enough rope, this delinquent 
would hang himself—or Barakzai, if he became the president of a 
kangaroo court. 

Barakzai never found out his real name, but everyone called him 
Hafiz, which in the vernacular is normally used for a person who 
can recite the Holy Quran by heart—but also for someone who is 
blind. Osama guessed that he was given this title because of his 
blind loyalty to his boss. (His bull-headed faith ultimately helped 
Barakzai decode his mission). Hafiz was also rather uncouth. When 
asked for how long after leaving the service the ban on writing 
books remained valid, ‘Till the grave,’ was the response. Barakzai 
had to advise him that the next time the answer could be better 
nuanced: ‘As long as one lived,’ for example. Besides being the 


polite way, it might discourage the mischief-makers from living too 
long. 

Tipu Sultan tried to save the situation by a little diversion. 
‘Maybe this precedence thing would save you in a court of law, but 
you can certainly be hanged for divulging secrets.’ 

Osama had known a thing or two about secrets and therefore 
could see that this bunch was bluffing. ‘If I have, I would shoot 
myself and spare you the trouble, but before that you would have to 
reveal those secrets to me.’ While saying that, he tried to look cool 
to let them know that their bluff was not working. And he could see 
that Sultan was now moving uncomfortably in his chair. 

“Yes. By claiming that the Tehrik-e-Hurriyat-e-Kashmir (THK) 
was founded under your watch, you have conceded—contrary to our 
official stance—that we were involved with the freedom struggle in 
Kashmir.’ 

Barakzai now had reasons to suspect that the trio had been given 
a task that went beyond the book—and was also reminded of a few 
remarks from his neighbours who had been watching the fireworks 
on TV: ‘These chaps have not read your book.’ The other was even 
more incisive: ‘They seem to have been given an agenda.’ 

And that was when Barakzai made one of the rare wise choices 
of his life. If he played by their rules, there might just be a chance 
that they would spill their designs. 

The THK was to provide the Resistance with a political umbrella 
—and giving it political support was the State’s declared policy. 
Moreover, retaining leverage with the Mujahedeen of all shades had 
often been justified by Pakistan as an instrument to keep control. 
Barakzai, therefore, asked his tormentors why they were getting so 
nervous this time around. 

Yes, there was a problem. The Indians had generated a billion 
posts on social media that a former intelligence chief had finally 
conceded that Pakistan was abetting the terrorists in Kashmir. 
Barakzai could see that while saying so the bespectacled boss was 
feeling guilty and therefore had to water it down by adding that he 
believed that the idea of creating this body was a good one. It was 
now Barakzai’s turn to return the compliment as he had in the 
meantime recollected where they had met the last time. 


‘Thank you for saying that. I knew that having headed the 
country’s top think tank you would recognise a good act when you 
saw one. The book was written for people like you and not for the 
Twitter generation—and, incidentally, our involvement, beyond the 
political, was admitted by Gulrez Shahrukh in his book that I have 
just mentioned.’ 

He may have made all the right points but for Barakzai’s 
prosecutors, who saw their game plan unravelling, it was time for 
some emergency measures. They were now audibly cursing 
Shahrukh. And our man in the dock, who once used to do the same, 
was praying for his long life. 

‘I would thank him the first thing if and when we meet,’ 
Barakzai whispered audibly. The head spook was now in panic and 
quite expectedly dropped his guard, for which also Osama should 
thank him some time. ‘Did you, sir, at any time get the inkling that 
the book launch was timed to provide relief to Naveen Sheikh?’ 

Sheikh was one of Deep State’s many discoveries to serve as its 
public face—and like most of them, he was constantly on the 
lookout to see how best to dismount the tiger that had catapulted 
him to power. Having been groomed by his father in the politics of 
patronage, he would look for aides who owed him unflinching 
loyalty. As prime minister, he often went deep down the seniority 
list to pick the next Tribal Chief—in the belief that so chosen, the 
man would remain beholden to him for the favour. It always 
backfired—most seriously when Gulrez Shahrukh, third on the list 
when selected by Sheikh, sent him packing at the first available 
opportunity. Back in office, Sheikh selected Jabbar Jatt, whose 
father-in-law was a close family friend. Jatt not only got him 
disqualified for the job, but also unleashed the NGPR to subject him 
to intense media fire. When the Spy Book made its appearance, the 
crosshair moved to Barakzai—much to the chagrin of the Deep 
State, and indeed to Sheikh’s great relief. 

Barakzai was now tempted to ask if that was the reason—some 
people outside were indeed whispering about it—that the Central 
was so incensed with him, but then held back just in time, if for no 
other reason than to let the babbling bobby keep digging deeper in 
the hole. He also did not bother to explain that it was not easy to 


time the launching of a book with something so unpredictable as a 
fired prime minister shooting his mouth off. And when at a later 
stage someone propounded the theory that Sheikh could have been 
prompted by the Indians to make that statement at that particular 
time in history because the rescue was underway, Barakzai was 
reminded of the good old advice that is almost always lost sight of: 
‘Words are often not adequate, silence always is.’ 

His reticence paid dividends as Hafiz kept spilling more pearls of 
wisdom. ‘You took more space in the book than the other two 
combined.’ No doubt he was a die-hard intelligence man for whom 
a book jointly written by two former spymasters could not be about 
anything other than speaking less and provoking the other to blabber 
more. As politely as possible, Barakzai had to enlighten the blind 
man that books were about what one believed must be conveyed, 
and how. He also reminded his interrogators that the second Indian 
was only the moderator and not an author. 

The session had been prepared very well. If not the three 
generals, at least their staff had gone through the book and must 
have worked hard to pick points that could be spun around to suit 
their nefarious enterprise. But it was not really necessary. The 
decision had already been taken to hold an inquiry and, as the 
unkindest cut of all, ban Barakzai from leaving the country. And, of 
course, he was told, for the third time in less than twenty-four hours, 
not to talk to the media. It was the talk of the town by the time 
Barakzai got home, and had been broadcast around the world in 
eighty seconds. The malice in the project became a bit clearer when 
he realised that, having denied him the right of reply (not that with 
the dice so heavily loaded against him it would have mattered), the 
media hounds had been unleashed against him. Did he hear the ex- 
servicemen among them using the same arguments with which he 
had been bombarded in the Lair that very morning? 

But the most important task for Barakzai still was to untangle the 
knot that the Brotherhood had woven around him—before it became 
a noose. 

That evening, Naveen Sheikh rang him up. 


NS: General Sahib, heard some bad news this morning and 
thought of touching base; also because it has been such a long 


time! (The glee in his voice was palpable.) 


OB: Thank you, Prime Minister. (That was how Barakzai 
always addressed people who had ever held an office—by 
their last title.) 


NS: So, what happened? 


OB: Much has happened in the previous many years, but a 
few things have not changed. 


As Sheikh struggled to make sense of this message, Barakzai spoke 
again. 


OB: Those in power continue to make bad decisions. It is not 
very often that a prime minister gets that many chances to 
appoint people in high places—and never once gets them 
right. 


Apparently, Sheikh was still not getting it. 
OB: It used to be because of your father’s influence—the 


latest blunder seems to be because someone’s father-in-law 
led you up the garden path. 


NS: Yes (this time he got it), I will be careful next time. 


Since Barakzai had long held that this creed could bounce back even 
from the death cell (from exile, always), he didn’t contest the fired 
prime minister’s claim to another stint in office—only that he would 
do any better. 


5 
Langley Awakens 


N 2018, GEORGE Pompous was heading the JIC, the Joint 

Intelligence Committee created by the American Deep State. In a 

monthly conference in June, he opened the proceedings on an 
unusual note: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, before we take up the regular 
items on our agenda, I thought we will quickly get a minor matter 
out of the way. I believe there is some commotion in the 
subcontinent, and it’s not about Afghanistan or Kashmir. I 
understand that it’s about some secret links that the RAW and the 
ISI have established, but someone seems to have blown the lid off 
them. Mack, could you tell us more about it?’ 

Mack Gibson was at the time the Director of the South Asia 
Division and was known to be a cool cat. With his characteristic 
nonchalance, he briefly responded: ‘Nothing very significant, 
George. Two maverick spy chiefs from the previous century are 
trying to regain attention—and have cooked up a joint chronicle.’ 

‘That sounds interesting,’ Pompous said, ‘but why then all the 
hue and cry? Hope they haven’t shared any of the doctored notes 
that we keep bombarding them with!’ 

‘I don’t think so, Boss; otherwise our station chiefs in Delhi and 
Islamabad would have sent us red cryptograms and our ambassadors 
there served subpoena on the two governments. My office had put 
up a printout of the digital edition, but after scanning a few pages, I 
found it rather run-of-the-mill and therefore decided to wait for the 
hard copy. In any case, the windbags in both the capitols are now 


back to Yankee bashing. So, the God is again in his heaven and all is 
right with the world.’ 

‘I am glad to hear that but do send me a copy whenever you can. 
Now we can get on with the agenda. And the first item is ... I can’t 
believe it. The President is again asking us to open an overt channel 
with the Taliban.’ 

Pompous had an uncanny sense for when something wasn’t right. 
Back in his office, he asked his secretary to get post-haste a few 
copies of the Spy Book, have Charles and Marvin (the two on his 
staff known for their ability to read between the lines) go through 
them and put up a brief first thing Monday morning. After he had 
read the two briefs, the person the Director summoned next was 
Bob Kenney, who had been in and out of South Asia countless times 
and knew his way through many sensitive corridors. 

‘Bob, I am sure you have heard about this book, even read it. I 
don’t like some of the stuff written in it, but let me not inflict my 
views. You can go through it on your own, but what I want from 
you is to find out as much as possible about the two authors—their 
motivation, their standing with the present intelligence community, 
and, of course, why they, after their infernal plan unfolded, came 
under the scanner, especially this Osama chap.’ 

Barakzai’s favourite place to meet his guests—especially 
students and researchers seeking his assessment of events past and 
present—was the Dewan-e-Khas at Islamabad Club. It saved him 
the trouble of hosting them at home, but the collateral damage was 
that his presence there could almost always be taken for granted. 
Some time in the last week of June, he received an email from one 
David Smith, who said he was writing a book on Afghanistan and 
had been referred to him by Stephen Cohen, a well-known South 
Asia scholar. Barakzai agreed and Smith arrived at the Club at the 
appointed date and time. He said that he had been in Kabul the past 
three days and the title of his book, therefore, was Afghanistan: 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. After a few pleasantries, the visitor 
whispered that he in fact was from the American establishment and 
had some urgent business with Barakzai. 

Barakzai was familiar with these ploys and bluntly told Smith 
that to start with he would have to prove his credentials. In response 


to Smith’s query, ‘What type of proof?’ Barakzai simply said that 
that was for him to figure out. After a short pause, Smith sought 
Barakzai’s permission to call his colleague, who was waiting in the 
foyer. As per the good practices of business, Barakzai should have 
refused and told Smith that he would think about it and then give his 
answer, but then decided that at his level he had enough confidence 
in his persona not to be constrained by such mundane norms, and 
gave Smith the nod. 

The man who came in looked more like a terminator than a 
spook—but spoke very softly. 

‘General, I am Terry Rubin, and indeed we knew you would ask 
us to prove our credentials.’ 

If Smith had given any signal or these fellows had their brains 
wired was difficult to judge. But Osama still decided to keep a 
poker face. ‘I can see, Mr Rubin, you are carrying a notebook.’ 
Without batting an eyelid, Rubin pulled one out of his side pocket. 

‘Sir, while visiting our headquarters in March 1990, you alerted 
us about the Indian build-up on your borders.’ It was not a bad 
effort. Barakzai had indeed mentioned it on that visit, and when the 
JIC sent a fact-finding mission soon thereafter to the two capitols, 
one of its members used precisely the same formulation during the 
delegation’s call on Barakzai. He still said: ‘Please continue.’ 

“You are a tough customer, General, and might be thinking that 
we could have shared that piece of information with many others! 
True, we did, but never used your name. However, let me also recall 
that in the early 1980s, when you were a Defence Attaché in 
Germany, our team gave you an exclusive briefing on Afghanistan.’ 

“Yes, it happened so, but that event has been mentioned in my 
memoir.’ 

Though taken aback, Rubin quickly recovered and spoke almost 
inaudibly: ‘In Geneva, in April 1990, you did not only meet the 
Security Minister from Kabul. And, of course, you could not have 
mentioned it anywhere!’ 

‘All right, gentlemen, what do you have in mind?’ The duo had 
obviously passed the test, but when Smith said, ‘We want us to work 
together,’ Barakzai took time to assess the moment. 


A transmission of that nature must never be taken at face value. 
Essentially, it is to read the reaction—made to someone with 
Barakzai’s status, it could often be seen as provocative, even 
disparaging. Barakzai intended not to respond and simply give a 
cold stare, but for Smith’s intervention. 

‘Sir, you often walk alone.’ 

Osama of course took his daily walks, not only to tone up 
physically but also to clear a few cobwebs that kept infesting his 
thinking on unrelated matters. Lately, it had been mostly after 
sunset, and on the last few occasions he had an eerie feeling that he 
was being followed. The implications of Smith’s statement were 
obvious, but there was no way Barakzai was going to give him the 
satisfaction of knowing that it had had any effect. 

Putting on a little smile on his face, he turned towards Smith and 
said, ‘If I were still in service, I might have asked you to train some 
of my men in the discreet art of shadowing.’ And then he became 
sombre: ‘People get bumped off all the time. Some of them suffer a 
heart attack when walking. But one category that is always put out 
of the way is that of the hired hands who had served their purpose.’ 
Surprisingly, it was Rubin who had been tasked to play the good 
cop. 

‘General, Dave is new in the business. Of course, we know that 
you would not work for anyone, especially a foreign secret service 
—an act that you have often described as beyond redemption.’ 
Barakzai was quite impressed that Rubin had taken the trouble to 
read his writings, in which he had once cited the fate of Pollard, an 
American agent, who was incarcerated for years for passing secrets 
to the friendliest of all agencies, the Mossad. Rubin resumed with an 
extremely serious- and sincere-sounding countenance: ‘But we are 
very keen to talk to you on issues that are of our common interest, 
and on which your views are highly regarded.’ 

Barakzai ignored the flattering part. ‘I talk on these issues all the 
time and have discussed them in great detail in my various writings, 
lately in the Spy Book that has made a few ripples. So, why did you 
have to go through this dramatic process to discuss them with me?’ 
Barakzai was now clearly mulling over the JIC’s hidden designs in 
this exercise. 


Rubin turned out to be a gifted interlocutor. ‘Sir, you are also 
known to tailor your discourse according to the occasion. We very 
much hope that you will give us a different insight for old times’ 
sake. And if you do agree, sir, we will collect a few of the best 
brains from our partner agencies to make this exercise worth your 
while.’ 

However, if Barakzai consented, it was for a purpose different 
from what this smooth-talking agent had in mind. 

That evening he exchanged a few posts with Randhir Singh. 

“Yes, I too have been approached. But then I recalled advice you 
once gave to the Indian government: I have told the Yanks to buzz 
off.’ 

Barakzai should have done the same. But then maybe—yjust 
maybe—his decision would one day be vindicated. He was always 
known to be a gambler playing for high stakes. 


6 


In the Torture Chambers 


HE LANDSCAPE IN the Lair had indeed changed from the time 

Osama was last there a good quarter of a century ago. Like the 

2001 attacks on the Twin Towers and on the Indian Parliament, 
this symbol of Pakistani state power too had been spectacularly 
struck a few years back and over forty people were taken hostage. 
After being in and out of this den a few times during the period 
when he was subjected to some ‘enhanced means of interrogation’, 
Barakzai had come to the conclusion that the new layout was 
designed to trap an invading force in the labyrinth of fortresses— 
alternatively, to make it run out of breath or fuel going around in 
circles. He could have sworn that the place he was taken to was 
where he once held court—till told that he was off by about a mile. 

The inquiry commission consisted of four members—all of them 
with rich epaulets. Only the President wore a beard. But there was 
another person who watched the proceedings from the sidelines and, 
because of his longer bush, gave Barakzai the impression that he 
was there to read him his last rites. In due course, it turned out that 
his actual job was to warn Barakzai that he had legal rights—which 
he of course never did. 

By that time the hard copies of the Spy Book had arrived. All 
four of them had theirs duly flagged and annotated, and they kicked 
off the inquiry with mafia-like precision in pursuit of the mission 
assigned to them—the nature of which started dawning on Barakzai 
as they proceeded. He was very impressed by the gadgetry with 


which this Abu Ghraib was equipped. And, of course, the 
techniques too were very refined. Instead of water boarding, they 
kept asking stupid questions, some of them probably by design. This 
reminded Barakzai of an old pearl of wisdom: Never argue with a 
fool; he will quickly bring you down to his level, and then beat you 
with experience. But, of course, he had no choice but to respond; if 
for no other reason than to discover the plot. Not a comfortable 
feeling to start with, but it turned out to be quite helpful. 

In the introductory session there were a few informal exchanges. 
The President felt a bit offended when Barakzai asked him if, 
because of all the high tech around, he was by any chance from a 
technical branch. ‘No, the technicians do not rise that high,’ was 
Naseer-ud-Din’s response. 

Though not quite correct—some from these services had in fact 
risen to the highest ranks—it was a good indicator that the 
egomaniac in him would help Barakzai get to the bottom of the 
mission assigned to this gang of four—a hope that in due course 
was amply fulfilled. To be fair, not all of them relished the task of 
proving an elder with a considerable reputation guilty of an 
amorphous crime. Co-authoring a work with a former spymaster 
from the enemy country might be undesirable, even unthinkable, but 
was not proscribed in any book of law. It still provided enough 
ammunition to start the fireworks. 

Why Barakzai got involved in this project was by now a 
hackneyed question, but still had to be asked. He must have given 
one of his equally worn-out answers: ‘To provide the reader 
reasonably well-informed views, one from either side of the Great 
Divide; to serve as a reference book for critical bilateral issues; to 
work out a framework that might help the two countries break the 
logjam when the time was right; or to get a Pakistani narrative in a 
book that would be launched from an Indian platform.’ It also did 
not matter because no one was much interested; it was merely a 
formality to let the ends justify the means—and only a refined 
version of ‘hang the accused, we’ll try him later’. 

When asked how the book was composed, Barakzai told them 
that initially the two authors spoke in the microphone and then 
vetted the transcript of the recordings. Someone was smart enough 


to ask a leading question: ‘Isn’t it possible that in the process you 
could have spilled a few secrets that the clever Indians excluded 
from the written text?’ This had to be answered with extreme care: 
“Yes, it certainly was, but then there were better ways to extract 
secrets—and they normally would not involve writing joint books. 
To ensure that those privy to sensitive information would never 
reveal them, they either must be shot, jailed for life, or their memory 
discs washed clean.’ And then Barakzai asked them if anyone could 
suggest what he might have known twenty-five years ago that still 
would pass for a secret? Realising that this discussion would go 
nowhere, the panel suggested that Barakzai provide them the 
original transcript, which he sent them later by email. 

At this stage Barakzai would have been quite happy to answer 
the question that in the meantime was being raised across the nation: 
‘How could a retired member of the Guards—and a former 
intelligence head honcho at that—write a book without asking the 
Central?’ But obviously the members of the board had been briefed 
about his answer and therefore decided to first nail him on the 
contents of the book. 

Well schooled in the principles of war, surprise being one of the 
most important, their first salvo caught Barakzai with his pants 
down. ‘The Indians kidnapped your son and released him only when 
you submitted yourself to this joint venture.’ (Later that evening 
when his wife told him that someone known to be on the paid list of 
the Guards had propounded the same line in a talk show, Barakzai 
was very impressed by the diligence of the coordinators.) 

Indeed, his son was stranded in Kolkata in early 2015 because of 
some technical flaws in his travel documents, and could come out 
only after Randhir Singh and his friends got the papers corrected. It 
must have taken Barakzai some time to recover from this backstab, 
but he did notice a wicked smile on some faces. They sobered down 
when told that if this were to be the raison d’étre of the book, the 
episode would not have been mentioned. It was included to kick off 
the project on a positive note: that despite the deep-rooted spite, 
there was room for mutual cooperation—let’s say on some 
procedural matters. And it seemed that in a fit of bloody- 


mindedness they had ignored to read that his first SOS was sent out 
to the Pakistani envoy in Delhi. 

Barakzai expected to face some better-nuanced line of 
questioning thereafter, but the poor board members had their work 
cut out for them by the invisible hands. 

‘So, you think a policeman could execute the Blue Mosque 
operation better than our boys!’ This was meant to be another blow 
below the belt, but by now the man in the dock had girdled his loin. 

This blue mosque is not in Istanbul. It is a madrasah-cum- 
mosque complex in Peshawar founded by a Central Asian imam and 
had become over the years the face of popular anger against 
Pakistani policies. Post 9/11, about a dozen armed men had plonked 
themselves there to attract attention to the plight of people suffering 
military actions astride the common borders with Afghanistan. In 
keeping with their aims, anyone interested in their story, local or 
foreigner, could freely enter and leave. Some efforts were indeed 
made to bring their publicity drive to a peaceful end. One day, 
however, the state patience ran out, and the country’s supreme 
commander ordered the place to be flattened. Many innocent lives 
were lost—most of them children of the tribesmen, some of whom, 
driven by grief and tradition, started blowing themselves up next to 
the security barricades. 

It was not only the advent of suicide bombing in Pakistan but 
also the sheer unprofessionalism with which the operation was 
conducted that led many like Barakzai to condemn both the civil 
and military leadership. A police inspector, who recognised him as 
one of the critics, whispered in his ears how the police would have 
done it. His response to the board members must have therefore 
shocked them: 

‘Indeed he could. He would have gotten hold of their kith and 
kin on some cooked-up charges; might even have bribed some of 
the militants—and now that you have read the Spy Book, haven’t 
you noticed how Randhir Singh, a policeman by training, was 
paying off the Kashmiri freedom fighters, expected to be more 
committed to their cause than the hired guns inside the Mosque— 
and most importantly, don’t we in the Guards know that certain 


tasks were better done by those who kept their nose close to the 
ground—that is, those who rise from the ranks!’ 

He could have added that neither they nor he had to agree on 
anything, but then that would have deprived him of a chance to find 
out what they were actually up to! Rubbishing all that was written in 
the book was only the starting point. Barakzai had never met 
anyone, even among the uniformed folds, who defended the disaster 
at the Peer Panjal Pass. But in keeping with their mission, his 
interrogators had to run down his criticism of Gulrez Shahrukh’s 
misadventure. In early 1999, as commander of the National Guards, 
he had ordered this feature to be invaded without realising that now 
that both India and Pakistan were declared nuclear weapon states, 
their room for mischief had been seriously limited. 

‘So, how can you say, sir, that the Force Commander had not 
taken the Prime Minister on board before launching this operation?’ 

‘Because he did not apprise the Chief Executive of the extent of 
this ingress and its implications. And don’t ask me how I know 
about it. The source, the defence minister at the time, has been 
quoted in the book. And he should be more credible than the NGPR, 
the Guards’ mouthpiece that still works on the outdated Goebellian 
principles. And before we proceed any further, let me add that 
Shahrukh’s most serious crime was his failure to warn Naveen 
Sheikh, who never registered any serious affair of the state even 
when well briefed, that the Peace Caravan led by the Indian Prime 
Minister Sharma could get stuck on the Pass.’ 

Of course, it didn’t endear him to his tormentors in uniform, but 
then in those days nothing could. Somewhere in the book, to lighten 
the proceedings, he wrote how on a few occasions he humoured his 
way out of an Indian trap. He was dared to admit that Pakistan was 
sending infiltrators across the border. His response was that the 
audience was mistaken because the alleged infiltrators were sent— 
without proper documents, of course, because the Indian visa 
regime was so stingy—to serve an important CBM, namely, the 
people-to-people contact. There always was a hearty applause from 
the audience, but for the board members it was yet another ‘proof’ 
that the accused had conceded that some Pakistanis had indeed 


violated the international borders. Their unholy mission had curbed 
even the traditional sporting spirit of men in uniform. 

That evening, his wife persuaded Barakzai to watch Gulrez 
Shahrukh’s comments on the Spy Book. ‘Of course, Mr Barakzai 
should not have written this book. Can anyone imagine me co- 
authoring a book with a former Indian army commander?’ Since it 
was a live event, Barakzai rang up the given number and asked the 
anchor to post his message: ‘I agree with the ex-president. A man 
who never wrote or read his own book has no chance of co- 
authoring anything.” However, when Shahrukh defended his Lurch 
on the Bulge, as the raid on the Peer Panjal Pass was popularly 
called, Barakzai decided never to criticise him again. Because, as 
one of his fans used to say, Shahrukh had now attained sainthood— 
lost it, in simple English. 

The next couple of sessions turned out to be very revealing, but 
also very depressing. Barakzai moved ahead in search of the truth, 
but was fast losing hope both for himself and the hands steering this 
unbecoming operation. Representatives from various branches, all 
carrying a star and a chip on their shoulder, had been tasked, in line 
with the guidelines given to them, to comment on his book. 

The first to do so was from the set-up Hafiz headed. Barakzai 
pretended to switch off five minutes after the guest artist started 
reading from his script. The idea was to convey to him that he was 
spewing hogwash. But, of course, Barakzai had to listen very 
carefully to find any clues and was not disappointed. After the 
ritual, Naseer-ud-Din invited him to cross-examine the witness for 
the prosecution. 

‘The National Guards are a battled-hardened force, you said!’ 

“Yes, sir. We have been fighting terrorists for over a decade, and 
now have them on the run.’ One could see that, while saying this, 
the man had his chin up and his chest out. 

‘So, the morale must be high!’ 

‘Absolutely—so high that we would love to keep fighting for 
another decade.’ 

‘For that you would need enough number of them around to keep 
you busy for the next ten years.’ 


It seems that he wanted to respond but got a signal from a 
member of the board and went hot in his face. The time had come to 
strike the iron. 

‘So, this battle-hardened force that is raring to fight for years to 
come has been demoralised by my book!’ (That’s what the fool had 
read from his script.) 

‘No, sir. I mean—yes, sir, because it does not want one of its 
senior officers to work together with the enemy and write an anti- 
Pakistan book.’ 

‘I can understand that, and everyone, even when in military 
service, has the right to think for himself. But how many of them 
have read it?’ 

At this juncture, Din intervened to save the poor man from his 
agony and asked if Barakzai had any more questions. 

‘No, just a remark: he must be one of our most perceptive 
spooks. Where no one else could detect any secret that I might have 
revealed in the book, this man obviously has been more successful 
—and has blamed me for spilling “top secrets”.’ Not a sound in the 
room for the next half a minute. 

On his way home, Barakzai was reflecting over the last session. 
What if the other briefers were warned and they became more 
cautious. Maybe, as per conventional wisdom, he should not have 
prevented his ill-wishers when they were making mistakes. As the 
later developments were to show, he need not have bothered. 

The next briefer turned out to be a bigger idiot, probably because 
he came from a higher level—from one of the top national secret 
services. He read from a script that sounded like the previous one, 
paused and then looked up. ‘RAW is very happy with this book,’ he 
mirthfully announced, as if he had contributed to their happiness, or 
was perhaps expecting an applause for having delivered the coup de 
grace in their jihad against a former big gun, now in the dock. 

‘Congratulations. It seems that the Joint Anti-Terror Mechanism 
agreed between Prime Minister Singh and President Shahrukh has 
been ratified and was functional! And the two countries were now 
sharing their assessment on common threats—for example, from the 
two out-of-business spymasters.’ 


Looking at the puzzled look on his face, Barakzai tried to make it 
easy for him. 

‘Or, maybe the suggestion made in this book that both the 
countries should task their secret services to establish a back 
channel has been implemented. And the Indian agencies have now 
started sharing their evaluations with you—even on such sensitive 
matter.’ 

‘No, sir, this assessment has been made entirely by us.’ 

‘That the RAW was happy with a book in which a former Indian 
intelligence icon has criticised his country’s foreign policies— 
especially on Kashmir?’ 

Naseer-ud-Din to the rescue again: ‘Time for a little break, 
gentlemen.’ I think this time he did convey his displeasure, because 
the next man called provided Barakzai no ammo to shoot him with. 
But then maybe, being from another department, he was not given 
to subterfuge. Barakzai, therefore, simply asked if the briefer had 
ever heard of him. The man brightened up. 

‘Of course, sir, we have always looked forward to reading your 
analyses and watching your media appearances. In our office we 
have copies of your interviews on Al Jazeera and BBC—lately, also 
of the talk recorded by the Danish Defence College as an 
instructional aid—and, sir, your arguments in the Doha Debate 
made us very proud.’ 

That should have made his day, but then Barakzai noticed 
anguished looks on some of the board members’ faces (one of them, 
always uncomfortable asking questions handed over to him, 
however, was smiling under his lips) and realised that such effusive 
endorsement never did any good to the admirer or the admired. The 
green-eyed monster that lives deep inside us inevitably takes over. 
Mercifully, only one briefer was left, and his help turned out to be 
invaluable. When asked if he had anything good to say about the 
book, he said that the task given to him was merely to pick holes. 

That some influential people in his old institution were 
conducting this process with malice was by now quite obvious. But 
Barakzai still needed more proof and deeper insight into what had 
led the present incumbents to orchestrate this elaborate a campaign. 


After a few formalities, the board closed the proceedings and asked 
him to remain available—just in case. 

On his way home, while reviewing the whole matter, Barakzai 
suddenly recalled a casual remark Naseer-ud-Din had made when 
they went out for a smoke: ‘The Tribal Chief asked me to conduct 
this inquiry because it had to be done fairly—otherwise the task 
would not have been given to me.’ No one volunteers such a 
statement, except when pricked by a guilty conscience, or to convey 
a subtle message. Either way, it was helpful. Time for some téte-a- 
téte with Randhir Singh. Barakzai called him on WhatsApp that 
evening. 


RS: What’s up, Boss? 
OB: Good news and bad news. 
RS: First the good news; we haven’t heard any in a long time. 
OB: The problem is not because of the book. 

Silence on the other end, but then Singh sounded audibly worried. 
RS: Then what’s it about? 
OB: I don’t know—and that’s the bad news. 


RS: For heaven’s sake, O-, if you don’t know, then how can 
you Say it’s bad news? 


OB: Because if it was about the book, one could have figured 
out a counter-strategy. Now I have no idea what comes next! 
Till then, I will keep my fingers crossed. 


RS: Aye-aye, sir, and best of luck. 


2 
A Council of Spies 


HEN HE AGREED to meet with Rubin’s team, Barakzai told 
him that he should bring his gang to a resort midway up the 
Margalla Hills. At this time of the year, Café-de-Mora was a 
fovourite retreat for the tourists. The two who came with Rubin 
were introduced as Michael Templar and Klaus Danzig, from the 
British and the German intelligence respectively. All three were 
carrying diplomatic passports that they showed Barakzai without 
being asked for them. In any case, for Barakzai they were simply 
some curious foreigners eager to be enlightened on his worldview— 
and it was entirely up to him to see through any latent agenda that 
the trio might have had. Both in his active service and the post- 
retirement period, he had met enough number of them and vainly 
believed that he could weave his way around them. 
After a few innocuous exchanges, in which Barakzai was 
requested to address the panel’s members by their first name, it was 
Templar who kicked off the discourse. 


MT: General, we have indeed read both your books—yes, 
even the one yet to be published and is under process in my 
home country, and thus getting hold of its manuscript 
presented no unsurmountable problem. But if I may start by 
wondering about the aftermath of the Spy Book’s launch? 
Though it was a somewhat unusual undertaking, I still think 
that the reaction in India and Pakistan was a little over the top. 


OB: The way you have formulated and understated the matter 
confirms your Britishness, Michael. Of course, a book like 
this doesn’t get written every day, though I suspect this joint 
venture might become a trailblazer. I am sure, as we proceed, 
you too might get the feeling that the model is likely to be 
refined and emulated. But yes, like it usually happens when a 
new idea or a new ideology, is floated, especially if it goes 
against the grain, some eyebrows are bound to be raised. What 
I didn’t expect, however, was that a few of my compatriots 
would come after me, no holds barred. Since it happened only 
recently, I am not yet sure why! 


KD: Maybe, if you could tell us about the arguments against 
this project, or the objections raised, it might help us draw our 
own conclusions. 


OB: Yes, the Germans like to build up a thesis based upon 
ground realities. The problem is that the realities that I have 
come across are suspect, dubious, even contradictory. Let me 
rattle out a few. 


For most of my detractors, the whole idea was blasphemous: 
associating with a former spymaster from a chronically hostile 
country—and, to boot, writing a controversial book. No one 
ever bothered to explain what the controversy was all about or 
paused to think that famous works never shied away from 
raising contentious issues. Initially, spilling secrets too was a 
concern, but soon lost traction because none were found. 


A surprisingly large number of serious and generally sensible 
readers were upset because I ‘spoke too much’. One of them 
actually took out a ruler and measured the length of space 
taken by the two authors—I was of course the hands-down 
winner. Most of them did not care about the contents but, 
those who did, accused me of the same crime that my co- 
author was charged with: ‘conceding more than the opponent 
did’. 


There was one observation, however, that I must reflect upon 
—also because it was made by a senior member of the 
Guards: ‘A very good book, sir, but your name on it I found a 
bit uncomfortable.’ So far, I haven’t told him that it was 
actually the authorship that provided the book its ultimate 
authenticity. 


But let me also add that the majority from across the spectrum 
who have read it either liked the book or simply wondered 
why the hullabaloo! 


At this stage, Rubin intervened. 
TR: And how did the book reviews generally evaluate it? 


OB: I would have been happy to describe them as a mixed 
bag, except that the ingredients straddled the Great Divide. 
Most of them from the other side were balanced, some even 
laudatory. On our side there were very few, ranging between 
resentful and furious. A couple of TV hosts still provided 
consolation and solace. 


MT: Thank you, sir, I think we have enough to make a 
provisional assessment but do hope to learn more as we go 
along. And what better subject to start the more substantial 
part of our dialogue than what we inhale and exhale day and 
night! We got the impression that you don’t think much of 
intelligence agencies like ours because of our alleged 
ovetreliance on technical means. Indeed, your pride in your 
own secret service—undoubtedly well placed—was 
understandable. But you also seem to have judged your rivals 
in the East rather generously. Was it because of any personal 
empathy, eastern courtesy, or did you have any of their 
spectacular successes in mind? 


As expected, the Brit knew how to put a complex proposition 
across. 


OB: A bit of all perhaps, but I also think that the people in the 
subcontinent are inherently gifted for spooky business. We 


like to keep track of everyone in the neighbourhood: if for no 
other reason than to boast about it, and, in the case of our 
women, ‘to gossip about it’. And God forbid, if some of our 
targets go off our curious radars, instead of admitting the loss, 
we would rather put our imagination in overdrive and assume 
the worst. 


People in the West, on the other hand, have no use for this 
human aspect of intelligence and are therefore more 
comfortable with gadgetry—at times to the extent that you 
even let it do the thinking for the decision makers. 


TR: It is not that bad, sir. In fact, we do plenty of 
brainstorming after collecting all the information from our 
human and technical sources. 


OB: I am glad to hear that, and also thankfully recall some 
good assessment papers that I received from your agencies 
during my service. But then I also have some other instances 
in mind when technical acquisitions led to faulty judgments— 
and I’m for the time being not even talking about wilful 
interpretations. 


I can see gentlemen that you are a bit uncomfortable with my 
exposition, but if you don’t mind, I will cite some live events 
to substantiate my thesis. 


TR: By all means, General, but before that if we could have a 
breather and look around the beauty of the landscape. 


Of course, it was more to sneak away and do some mutual 
consultation. They returned after about half an hour, and Rubin 
again took the lead. 


TR: We indeed went away to exchange some notes, as you 
must have guessed. And we’d suggest that to make this 
discussion more useful, the three of us take turns to respond to 
your charges, which have indeed been quite convincingly 
detailed in your two books. 


OB: Yes, Terry, that would be a good idea. 


TR: You have understandably attributed most of the faux pas 
in Western intelligence to the inadequacies in the American 
system. I will try to present another interpretation of what 
actually might have led to these perceptions—and, of course, 
one would be happy to get your comments. 


When Robert Gates, the then Deputy National Security 
Advisor, was dispatched to the Subcontinent in May 1990, his 
mission was to defuse the tensions arising in the aftermath of 
the uprising in Kashmir and the subsequent troops 
movements. In the Agency no one believed that any nuclear 
assets were being mobilized, but Gates probably implied that 
the escalation ladder could lead to such an eventuality—and, 
to highlight the danger, he might have spiced up his narrative. 


OB: I think that’s a fairly sound version, but the ‘spicing-up’ 
bit reminds me of the CIA ‘sexing-up’ its appraisal of the 
Iraqi WMDs a decade later. 


TR: That was our hour of shame but, improper as it may 
sound, the Agency’s recommendations were overruled by its 
Director. And here, if I may ask: how come, during the Gulf 
crisis of 1991, your evaluation of the Iraqi Republican Guards 
was adjudged better than the CIA’s by one of our own security 
czars? 


OB: I think the problem was that unless the CIA exaggerated 
the threat, the Saudis might not have submitted to your attack 
plans. They were quite worried that a US-led war against Iraq 
would not be very popular in the area, and was very likely to 
destabilise the region. Your objective, on the other hand—a 
firm foothold in this strategic noodle point—could only be 
achieved through a military operation. And now that you have 
tacitly acknowledged the Guards’ competence, let me not 
resist the temptation to recall how well we visualised your 
invasion plan. 


All three of them were now paying rapt attention. 


In our assessment, the Desert Storm was to be unleashed with 
a thirty-day preparatory bombardment of the Iraqi defence 
infrastructure, followed by a week’s operations on ground. 
When the first phase was stretched for another ten days— 
explained to me by the British Ambassador in Riyadh as the 
American propensity for overkill—the wrapping up of 
Republican Guards took only four days. Of course, why the 
ground invasion was not supported by an amphibious landing 
for which the conditions were ideal became clear to us in a 
discussion with your field commanders a year later. The entire 
exercise was more or less like killing a fly with a hammer. So 
why take any risks in troubled waters! 


The only mystery is: why did you celebrate this victory, 
clinched with the help of the rest of the world against a third- 
rate military power of the Third World, with all that pomp and 
show on New York Avenue? 


MT: Oh, you understand that very well. Didn’t you once write 
about the theatrics around American wrestling? The hulk in 
the ring dances after pulverising his peewee opponent, and 
that in turn reflects how America plays to the gallery. 


OB: I am impressed, Michael. Yes, in the post-unipolar 
moment, I did label the NWO (the New World Order) as the 
New Wrestling Order. I am sure in due course we will talk 
more about its rules, or the lack of them—that is, if Terry is 
comfortable with the thought. 


TR: No problem, sir. Like the Sikhs in your neighbourhood, 
we too take it on the chin. But now, if I may ask Klaus to 
respond to the General’s charge against the BND: that it was 
miserably out of sync when giving the rundown on the East 
German economy at the time the reunification was taking 
place. 


KD: Must concede our guilt. Yes, we were feeding old data to 
our computers when the wall came down. And now that it is 
my turn, let me quickly add that we were very unhappy when, 
till the mid-1990s, the NATO headquarters were rationalising 
inaction because saving the Bosnians was not on their mind. 
And yes, the General is right—it was being done on behalf of 
the French and the British, who essentially wanted the Croats, 
historically friends with the Germans, to submit to the Serbian 
hegemony. And, indeed, keeping Germans down was one of 
the basic pillars, even though unstated, of the NATO’s raison 
d’être. 

MT: And now that everyone is looking at me, let me quickly 
clarify that Blair’s forty-five minutes, all the warning that 
Britain would have gotten before Saddam’s missiles hit the 
Island, had nothing to do with any intelligence estimate or his 
decision to play second fiddle to Bush, and everything to do 
with his neoconservative beliefs. 


TR: General, as I had offered, today’s lunch is on me. I had 
ordered a few snacks from the café. I just got the signal that 
they are ready. I suggest if we could have a break now—and 
since your time is so precious, if over lunch you could give us 
a brief on Pakistani politics. 


OB: True to American principles, Terry—no free lunches. 
Let’s go inside. 


The salient points of Barakzai’s account of the country’s internal 
politics were as follows: 


e In Pakistan Muddles Through—Barakzai’s yet-to-be- 
released book that the gentlemen had already read 
thanks to Templar’s connections in the right places—he 
had given his observations on Pakistan’s political 
landscape: Like anywhere else, it is shaped by the 
country’s history and social milieu. The military indeed 
has a significant role, but that again is embedded in 


history—invasions of the past and the security concerns 
arising from the bisection of the parent country. All the 
same, the military remains part of the larger civil 
society, with all its good and bad attributes. 


e The problem arises when the Guards, because of the 
threat environment, internal and external, become 
impatient and try to marshal the polity. Politicians, on 
the other hand, are long-term players and can wait out 
or outwit the military’s control. Admittedly, the right 
balance has not yet been achieved. 


e Perhaps the greatest impediment to creating a working 
relationship between the institutions—all of them, and 
not only civilian and military—is the oligarchic 
character of the society. The privileged classes resist, 
and have so far scuttled, all attempts to reform or 
change—since that would deprive them of their 
exclusive status. 


e Mostly Barakzai’s views were either understood or 
tolerated but he conceded that his pivotal thesis—that 
the Guards would happily take the back seat if the 
political leadership started delivering—has not found 
any takers. 


Mercifully, the trio was not much interested in the subject that had 
little relevance to their mission—finding out what led to Barakzai’s 
troubles with the Deep State. The questions they asked during the 
lunch were therefore rather perfunctory. 

The discussion after the lunch break was, however, quite 
animated. Unexpectedly, it started with Randhir Singh’s part in the 
Spy Book. 


KD: Sir, the book was your co-author’s idea. How do you 
evaluate his part? 


OB: I never had any doubts that when it came to the subject of 
intelligence, Randhir was miles ahead of me. He spent a 


lifetime in the profession, spooking all the way to the top: not 
in one but two agencies, internal and external. I, on the other 
hand, stumbled into this business and tried to muddle through 
for a couple of years—and that too at a level that was more 
managerial than about its grind. And, of course, he had more 
experience in and knowledge of what was the central theme of 
this book: Kashmir. 


It still surprised me how substantial his contribution was on 
relations between his country’s instituttons—especially within 
the intelligence community. I am sure that despite all the noise 
and fury around the book, our relevant departments have 
studied that part carefully. 


MT: So have I. And when he narrated how their prime 
ministers were taking, or not taking, interest in intelligence 
work, it reminded me of a similar phenomenon in Britain. It’s 
so difficult at times to get attention of our political leaders. 


TR: But nothing when compared to how POTUS treats our 
intelligence estimates. His first reaction is that these chaps are 
clueless and simply wasting his time that he could more 
usefully spend scaring the rest of the world with his tweets. 


At this stage, Danzig had to strike some Teutonic fear in the hearts 
of the ordinary mortals. 


KD: I know we were a bit off at the time of German 
reunification but, gentlemen, our structures are strong and we 
take intelligence very seriously. The overall coordination is 
the responsibility of a state minister who has the Chancellor’s 
ear any time of day or night. And before one forgets, in line 
with our philosophy of forging maximum consensus—that’s 
what the upper house, the Bundesrat, essentially does—our 
intelligence chiefs are appointed in consultation with the 
opposition. I believe the only other country that follows this 
practice is Israel. The idea, of course, is to protect these 
offices from any controversies. 


OB: It was again a big plus for Randhir Singh that, during his 
long stint in this business, he not only knew many of his 
foreign counterparts personally but also cited some of the 
relevant exchanges he had had with them. I could only recount 
what my Saudi colleague once whispered in my ear on a non- 
intelligence matter. And, incidentally, Randhir also talked 
highly of some Mossad chiefs whom he knew well. 


MT: I was also quite intrigued when your co-author suggested 
that the secret services should only concern themselves with 
information gathering, and the evaluation must be done 
elsewhere. Since your take is not in the book, I wonder how 
you might have responded. 


OB: I am not surprised, Michael, that you have broached this 
theme. I believe he cited your agency as having set the 
precedence, and later I certainly found some merit in this 
proposal, but at that time I must have disagreed with him. My 
argument probably was that if that were to happen, both the 
collecting and the interpreting agencies would blame each 
other if the final product was less than adequate. However, 
what’s Britain’s experience with this arrangement? 


MT: Pretty good, actually. And the main reason might well be 
that the Brits don’t fight amongst themselves. We have enough 
antipathies in the region, and are not terribly infatuated with 
the Germans, the French, and even the Spaniards. We may be 
on the same page with the Big Brother, but still believe that 
America is not well endowed to lead the world. So, we try to 
hang together within the British Isles—not easy, if you ask 
me, with all these Scots, Welsh and the Irish around. 


Maybe this is also the right time to thank Mr Singh for 
mentioning another of our traits that 1s immensely helpful. 
According to him, it is only the British bureaucracy that has 
not been politicised. God forbid if we were, our political 
bosses would have long ago sunk at least England in the 


channel that would then become truly English, with no place 
for anyone else at the bottom. 


TR: Fat chance, Michael. If series like Yes Minister and Yes, 
Prime Minister are any guide, your politicians are merely your 
B team. 


OB: But this B team seems to be good enough to push the 
mightiest country in the world in wars in which only their 
Deep States win. 


Only Danzig took it sportingly. 


KD: Indeed, we will talk about it in due course, but didn’t Mr 
Singh say something very profound on the politics of war 
when he mentioned that the Indian generals favoured 
avoidance of war? 


OB: Thank you, Klaus. Trained as a policeman, he often 
surprised me with his insight in military craft. How many so- 
called defence analysts, for example, would venture to suggest 
that the no-first-use in nuclear parlance didn’t mean that India 
would never initiate a nuclear exchange. NFU still must be 
part of its declared nuclear doctrine to convey India’s 
confidence in its conventional edge. 


KD: On that analogy, Pakistan could also pronounce that. 


OB: No one would believe us. Our raison d’étre for nuclear 
acquisition was that it would deter the much larger adversary 
from any major escalation. And, of course, in the first place 
our no-no-first-use policy serves a psychological purpose: it 
gives confidence to our people. What, however, is ignored by 
almost everyone in the business is that the first priority of all 
nuclear powers is to contain the conflict below the nuclear 
threshold. And that’s where the wisdom of those Indian 
generals, referred to by Randhir Singh, must be appreciated. 
They know that a protracted war would not only risk 
escalation to nuclear dimensions but also that almost the 
whole world would be breathing down our necks to stop us in 


our tracks. That means that, under the nuclear overhang, wars 
are unlikely to result in any strategic gains. 


KD: Oh my god, that explains the Indian Cold Start Doctrine. 
Danzig was obviously well versed in military art. 


OB: Yes, it does. In the Indo-Pak environment, the first few 
days were indeed available for a bit of mischief—but then 
there were operational risks in CSD. 


TR: A fascinating discourse, but since it’s now getting quite 
late, may I suggest that if there are any other points on 
intelligence or warfare that the General wants to enlighten us 
on, we may quickly wrap them up. And then, if I am 
permitted, I could request that considering the range of 
subjects that the two books have covered, we agree to have 
one or two more sessions. 


MT: That would be great, and if I may suggest, sir, the next 
one be held within the next few days and any more pended till 
after a fortnight. I must return home for an urgent family 
matter. 


OB (after a bit of reflection): Now that we have started it, let’s 
continue till the proverbial bitter end. And if we can’t finish it 
in the next session, I am sure around the end of July we can 
have another (Barakzai wanted to be sure that the trio was 
keen enough to forgo at least part of their summer vacations). 


Right now, I have nothing that cannot wait till the next time. 
And if it’s OK with everyone, let me host you the day after 
tomorrow at my house. And, of course, you are welcome to 
bring along your latest debugging devices. 


They chuckled, but everyone knew that in a group like this no one 
would risk getting caught. 
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The Region—and Beyond 


vas 
GO 
ô 


NE COULD HAVE reasonably expected that for his post- 

retirement life Osama Barakzai would have built himself a 

tribal fortress or a safehouse. But then he had also learnt that 
an unassuming place offered more peace and better safety. On the 
4th of July, he received his guests in his modest house that had no 
sentries or high walls. A jug of water with a few glasses, a couple of 
thermoses and a jar containing some cookies indicated that it would 
be a very private affair. A few books, mostly pictorial, were 
arranged inside the two glass almirahs, but he told the curious 
visitors that there were many more in the lounge for light reading 
and the serious ones were in his study. 

A majority of the books had, of course, never been read, nor 
were they ever likely to be. He would have gladly donated them to a 
public library but was told that most of the reading these days was 
done on the web. He was therefore grateful that because of the noise 
created when the Spy Book arrived in the market, a good number 
did not wait for the digital edition and rushed to buy the hard copies. 
He was now discreetly spreading the word that his second book, 
likely to reach bookshops in a few weeks, was about his journey 
through the corridors of power and was written to unravel a few 
mysteries—and its web edition would only arrive the next year, and 
that too would have to be paid for. 

He then invited his guests to start with the list of questions they 
must have agreed upon. Templar said that, having long dealt with 


the region from his desk, he had a few clarifications to seek about 
Pakistan’s relations with India. 


MT: You have propounded in both your books very 
emphatically that the Indian Deep State would try its utmost to 
prevent any major movement in the bilateral relationship— 
because it finds itself comfortably placed and would therefore 
not risk a change, the dynamics of which it might not be able 
to control. It seems, though, that the new Indian prime 
minister has upset the status quo and landed Pakistan with 
difficult choices: accept the new unfavourable equation or 
else! 


OB: Yes, Michael, he has indeed put the post-Partition Indian 
policy on its head. It’s probably the first time that, instead of 
the Deep State’s realpolitik expediency, it is being driven by a 
religious agenda. Somewhere in my two books, I did concede 
that he was still work in progress. My only consolation is that 
even Randhir Singh got it wrong. Before his re-election, he 
rang me up to say that he had enough trust in the Indian 
voter’s wisdom, and the ruling junta would be cut down to 
size. When the opposite happened, both of us must now mull 
over how the new wave in Indian polity would come to a 
head. 


TR: And how do you think this new wave would affect the 
developments in Kashmir? 


OB: One thing predictable about regimes with an ideology is 
that they are committed to their agenda. So, I suspect that 
India’s strongman, as stated in his party’s manifesto, would 
abrogate Kashmir’s autonomy. And, despite Randhir’s plea, as 
spelled out in the Spy Book—‘Now that the relevant provision 
in the Indian Constitution had been deprived of all substance, 
why rob the poor Kashmiris of an illusion that they had a 
special status’-—the PM might still do it. And, if done, people 
in the Vale would be up in arms. 


KD: And that would mean more trouble for Pakistan. 


OB: Indeed, it would, but my real concern is that we are not 
likely to come up to the task. 


MT: And what might be that daunting task? 


OB: You are a South Asian hand, Michael. You know that 
when in trouble, the Kashmiris look towards Pakistan for any 
help that they can use. The mantra of diplomatic and moral 
help has long run its course. There were times when they 
asked for weapons, and also got some. It didn’t quite serve 
their purpose and therefore they rested their hopes on 
rapprochement between India and Pakistan, and were head 
over heels with Gulrez Shahrukh’s three-point plan—though it 
failed to kick-start even the peace buses that had been 
gathering rust after PM Singh left. Post Burhan Wani, they 
had put their faith in a non-violent movement. I suspect that if 
Delhi abrogated their special status, they would again want 
Pakistan to provide weapons—even start a war. 


TR: Not again, for heaven’s sake. 


OB: I think something worse will happen. We will simply 
twiddle our thumbs or tweet doomsday scenarios: ‘What fate 
awaits the world if it does not twist India’s arms?’ If I read our 
present leadership correctly, it will not even push charitable 
organisations to provide the Kashmiris food and medicine that 
have been denied to them as a state policy. 


KD: It seems, Mr Barakzai, that you want Pakistan to go to 
war to relieve pressure on the Kashmiris, or in response to 
their wishes. 


OB: What I want is not important, my friend—only what I 
warn! If my thesis is correct, I think the current Indian regime 
will seriously pursue its declared mission of reunifying India. 
The Vale is merely the first phase, to be followed by a number 
of hybrid steps to one day restore the sanctity of Akhand 
Bharat—a theme that we had also discussed and debated in 
the Spy Book. If it can be done or not is not the point. It 


would be attempted, I believe, without recourse to a major 
military conflict, and will be planned for the long haul. 


MT: Assuming that your prognosis is correct—and it may 
well be—what are Pakistan’s options? 


OB: To do something now while the besieged Kashmiris still 
have some life left in them, or to wait till the war comes to us. 


TR: Thank you, General. We understand that you would not 
want to spell out any concrete measures to be taken in various 
phases, which in any case must be worked out by the state 
apparatus. The last question that I have on this subject, and it 
may not mean much since it’s often asked by Western visitors 
pro-forma: What can countries like ours do to prevent these 
dire consequences? 


OB: After the Cold War, one argument that gained currency 
when powers like the US, Britain and France wanted to invade 
resource-rich countries was: humanitarian intervention. I don’t 
think any country, even a cluster of countries in their right 
minds, would invade India. But all of us could rightly and 
legitimately push for some life-sustaining goods to reach the 
needy Kashmiris. 


And that reminds me: I also have to provide some life- 
stimulating salad and sandwiches to my stressed guests. And 
as the temperature outside is now hovering around 40 degrees 
Celsius, we will have some nice ice-cream thereafter. 


This break was necessary at that time, because the next subject that 
Barakzai planned to thrust upon his NATO guests was for them 
rather unappetising: Afghanistan. 

The conversation over lunch was no small talk. One of them 
casually remarked, ‘It is strange that people in Pakistan keep 
blaming the political order, even though they know well that the 
Guards steer the wheel.’ Barakzai ignored the point a couple of 
times, but then briefly remarked: ‘The onus of taking or approving 
the final decision is on the civilian governments. I’m privy to many 


occasions when they decided against the establishments 
recommendations but were not toppled. And I suggest, gentlemen, 
that after the break Terry brief us on the US’s peace plan. He is, 
after all, in the first place an Afghanistan hand.’ 

It wasn’t merely an intelligent guess. Most of the spooks in Af- 
Pak, especially from the US, were rotated between the two 
countries. But Barakzai had a hunch that the JIC’s sudden interest in 
his books had something to do with this Eastern version of the 
Bermuda Triangle. And he had agreed to be subjected to this 
process in the remote hope that it would help him track the thread. If 
Rubin was caught unguarded when his Afghan cover was blown, he 
didn’t show it. Trained in the art of obfuscation, the chosen mole 
was not going to respond directly to Barakzai’s question. 


TR: Getting Afghanistan right was a bigger challenge than 
understanding the algorithm of tribal resistance to foreign 
invasions is one conclusion from your writings on 
Afghanistan. Indeed, that has also been one of our deficits, 
especially because we had a problem achieving consensus 
between the three offices tasked to untie the Afghan Knot: the 
State Department, the Pentagon, and Langley. But I would 
respectfully disagree with your thesis, sir, that we were 
wilfully getting it wrong. 


MT: Oh, I would completely agree with Terry that there was 
no design to keep Afghanistan in chaos—as you have argued 
in your yet-to-be-published book—to justify our military 
foothold in this region. But I do suspect that somewhere 
behind the closed doors, the war lobby with the defence 
industry in the lead kept stoking fires to keep themselves 
afloat—both financially and politically. 


KD: I also have a problem accepting these conspiracy 
theories. In the face of evidence that things were going wrong, 
it’s not easy to continue with a flawed policy merely to make 
money—especially since it would require a large number in 
the loop to become partners in the crime. 


OB: But isn’t that precisely what happened? Good advice was 
aplenty, not only from the much maligned ‘left’ and the 
countries in the region but also from most of the Af-Pak 
entities created by your governments. And, lest I forget, Klaus 
—one of your former bigwigs did confide in me that his 
objections were ignored by the NATO high command. As 
much as one likes to absolve your establishments of 
harbouring any evil intents, when even American presidents 
get frustrated with the policies imposed upon them, wouldn’t 
you like to raise some uncomfortable questions? 


TR: I am not sure if I can recall such sentiments expressed by 
any of our Commanders-in-Chief! (Terry was now all 
attention.) 


OB: It would be easy to quote Eisenhower and Carter, but P1 
prefer to take some examples relevant in the present context. 
‘If we have the biggest hammer, every problem does not have 
to look like a nail’—that was Obama when his withdrawal of 
the military from the Syrian and Iraqi quagmires was being 
questioned by your Deep State. And the question that you 
have so far avoided, Terry: Who’s trying to scuttle the White 
House’s dialogue with the Taliban? 


TR: Beneficiaries of the status quo in Kabul, the present 
Afghan regime, and those in Washington who don’t want him 
to pull off this gimmick, pull out from Afghanistan, and get 
re-elected. 


MT: A smart answer, I must say. 


OB: Oh, it was brilliant. And I also acknowledge the brave 
defence you gentlemen have put up that has convinced me that 
the NATO did not fail in Afghanistan because of any mala fide 
intent, but out of sheer ineptitude. And here you are in good 
company—Pakistan too prefers the charges of incompetence 
to that of complicity in the killing of Uzma Bint-e-Laden. 


Barakzai was quite disappointed by the lack of any excitement in 
the Trio. Maybe, they had heard and read the version many a time. 
Only Danzig responded briefly: ‘Yes, we’re all entitled to our 
assessments.’ 


TR: General, we must thank you for your hospitality and, of 
course, you have been very generous with your time. I still 
feel that we have much more to learn from you. May I 
therefore request that you find time for another session—let’s 
say, in a few weeks’ time—and with your permission I will 
suggest a few dates after consulting my colleagues and will 
accordingly present ourselves. 


OB: Sure. And maybe for the next time you will also convey 
any specific points that need to be highlighted. 


Before they left, all three got their copies of both of Barakzai’s 
books signed by him. 


9 
The Plot Thickens 


HE FIRST WEEK of May is a good time in most of the northern 

hemisphere. Holland is carpet-covered with tulips. In the upper 

regions of Pakistan, many mountain passes are made free for 
vehicular traffic. And in Istanbul, where Barakzai had gone in 2018 
to attend a track-two conference, the weather was bracing. 

The Reconciliation Resource, a British group tasked to build 
bridges destroyed by the Empire, had just concluded the fifth round 
of its project on Kashmir. Born close to where Christ was baptised, 
and on the banks of waters so salty that nothing on them ever 
drowned, this initiative was blessed as the ‘Dead Sea Dialogue’. No 
surprise, therefore, that the participants resurrected it every time it 
was crucified. This time around they had done exceptionally well, 
but that was not the only reason Barakzai was feeling upbeat. 
Istanbul also happened to be the birthplace of the Spy Book, which 
was expected to turn a new page in Indo-Pak relations, with its 
release just a fortnight down the line. Randhir Singh was also there, 
and also in his element, but still asked why Barakzai was enjoying 
the happy hour more than the rest. Barakzai told him that in his case 
there was one additional event to celebrate. The book on which he 
had worked long and hard to correct many a perception prevailing in 
the world, Pakistan Muddles Through, was now ready to hit the 
stands, most likely by the end of June. 

His euphoria was dampened a bit because back home another 
chief justice was getting too big for his wigs and had dug up an old 


case that involved Barakzai—and which could neither be decided 
nor buried. In Pakistan they follow a ten-year cycle between dry and 
wet weather, civil and military rule, and the emergence of a heady 
judge who wants to rewrite the constitution. Barakzai was, however, 
counting on his joint venture with a former head of RAW upstaging 
whatever judgment this upstart head magistrate would come up 
with. That did happen, but of course not in a manner that provided 
Barakzai much solace. All the same, even though the cooperative 
peace efforts had crashed on the rocks of subcontinental 
eccentricities, Barakzai still believed that his forthcoming book, 
having received some ravishing promotional commentaries in the 
outside world, would override all the stumbling blocks. Once again, 
it was the writing in the stars that was to set, or upset, the course of 
events—and not Barakzai’s desires. 

In the middle of August, a good month after his last appearance 
in the Spy Book inquiry, Barakzai was back in the Lair. The original 
three musketeers had been joined by Naseer-ud-Din, who had 
passed his test as the president of a sham inquiry board. Barakzai’s 
first impression was that this round was going to be about the 
findings of that cooked-up exercise. It turned out to be something 
more sinister. They were all holding a printout of his yet-to-be- 
published book. Now, how did they get hold of it? No one 
responded, but the smug look on the face of the head snoop 
confirmed Barakzai’s worst fears. They had hacked into his email 
account. 

It was Tipu Sultan again who delivered the first kick: ‘Mr 
Barakzai, this book has to be stopped.’ This was the first time 
anyone from this crowd had addressed him this way. Earlier it had 
always been ‘Sir’ or ‘General’. As next it could be ‘Osama’ or even 
‘O’, he asked them if they had read in the script they were holding 
the chapter on the declining military culture in the National Guards! 
“Yes, we have, and that’s why we want to prevent this book from 
ever seeing the light of day.’ 

‘But haven’t you just proven that the old decorum we had so 
assiduously kept in the Brotherhood has eroded?’ And since by then 
his pent-up rage of the last few months was on the brink of boiling 
over—no doubt, also at the prospect of his flagship work going 


down the drain—Barakzai decided to go on the offensive. “You can 
take some consolation from the fact that this book was written 
before I had a chance to find out first-hand how deep the rot is that 
has set in the Guards leadership! But first let me hear from you what 
specifically you find troublesome in this book.’ Some tough talk 
was Barakzai’s tried-and-tested recipe to strike caution in the 
opposition ranks. 

But then he could also sense that some of them too were trying to 
control their anger—not easy if one were still in service and had 
assumed immunity to any criticism. They still had to because, as 
Barakzai soon discovered, the task given to them was more 
important than their egos in uniform. Hafiz took out a paper and 
rattled out what the Central regarded blasphemous. 

‘Besides the so-called cultural decay, you have criticized us for 
our infatuation with real estate.’ And then he gave Barakzai a look 
that seemed more hurt than threatening. Barakzai was not sure how 
he wanted to respond, but all he could say was: ‘I agree. It was too 
trivial a point and should not have been mentioned in the book. 
After all, it’s for everyone to see—miles and miles of walls around 
your gated colonies, and a long list of property dealers who, having 
done not too well in their service with the Guards, are now happily 
acting as front-men for those who did and have risen high both in 
rank and the plinth level of their earthly dwellings.’ 

Must give the foursome on the panel credit that they were still in 
control of their temper: ‘What’s wrong if after working long and 
hard we can go back to a comfortable house, and travel in secure 
vehicles because of the security situation?’ By now Barakzai had 
started enjoying the discussion and therefore tried to make it last for 
as long as possible—also because ‘maintenance of aim’, being the 
first principle of war, remained his foremost priority. He had to wait 
till he found out what was actually bugging the top management 
there! Once again, he simply conceded that he was no longer in 
touch with some harsh realities and therefore still believed in a few 
outdated ideals: ‘the welfare and safety of troops must take priority 
over the comfort of officers’, for example—and maybe he had 
become rather sensitive to the safety of the masses who now wait in 
long queues and become more vulnerable to terrorist attacks 


because ‘the brass must be given a free run on the roads to minimize 
the threat to their lives’. 

Hafiz could no longer contain himself: ‘We have succeeded in 
our war against terrorism while the mighty alliance in Afghanistan 
has failed.” Yes, NATO in Afghanistan had indeed failed, but 
Barakzai could not help reminding the conceited soul that the force 
could at best do the so-called kinetic part that merely provided time 
and space for the more important non-military measures—and the 
latter were nowhere in sight. Maybe he should have also added that 
whenever they used area weapons like artillery and air force, 
Barakzai had a problem blaming the Americans for causing 
collateral damage and thus producing more terrorists. Responding to 
the Indians, who in the last three decades had never bombed the 
Kashmiris, even though they and the Americans did not care much 
for the targeted population, too was now more difficult. For the 
National Guards, the people in the combat zones had to be all- 
important. 

‘And what about the ostentatious habits that you allege have 
destroyed the moral fibre of the Guards?’ Barakzai paused to collect 
his thoughts and control his anger. ‘The slide started a long time 
back and therefore, if any blame was to be laid, my generation was 
more culpable than yours. Of course, we didn’t have any hostess 
trollies then, and the only thought that crossed my mind when I saw 
these gadgets being lavishly replenished during my recent visits to 
the Lair was: I wish you also had some real hostesses pushing them 
—like they do on the Saudi royal planes to provide the guests some 
visual relief from the prosaic landscape dotted with white sand 
dunes and black burgqas.’ 

And then in the sternest possible tone he addressed Hafiz: ‘I 
know the power of this institution. It can hang me for any number of 
reasons—or even without a reason—but no one needs to put any 
words in my mouth. I never said anything about the loss of moral 
fibre because, regardless of my criticism, I believe that the National 
Guards remained the last hope of this nation—and that I have 
written in this book—and by God if I were to rewrite this book after 
my current ordeal, I would add that some of you now manipulate 
legal proceedings and distort written words.’ 


Hafiz quickly folded his papers on cue from Tipu Sultan, who 
had remained quiet most of the time, probably because of his 
scholarly disposition and what Barakzai had noticed in the first 
encounter as well: he wasn’t comfortable running down reasonably 
sound academic anthologies. On an odd occasion he wanted to put 
in a good word in Barakzai’s defence but held back. It reminded 
Barakzai of his time on the intelligence post. Some of his colleagues 
were not sure if they could safely express their views in his 
presence. And there was nothing that he could do about it. 

Tipu still had a mission to carry out. 

‘Sir, no one here wants to see you hanged, and therefore we urge 
you to ensure that this book never comes out of the press. And, sir, 
there is nothing that I can do about it because the decision has been 
taken at a level higher than mine.’ One felt sorry for him because 
anyone could sense that he was in agony when conveying this 
message. 

But then he added something that Barakzai would be trying to 
decode for a long time to come: ‘Please tell your publishers that we 
will compensate them for the expenses incurred if this book project 
is aborted.’ Barakzai was going to ask him why they were willing to 
part with a considerable amount of money to prevent a book that 
merely narrated old stories or the opinions of a relic. The portions 
they said they were uncomfortable with were hardly remarkable and 
got no attention when the book ultimately came out. In any case, he 
had some more serious business that needed immediate attention. 

‘The book was scheduled to appear six weeks ago. I do not know 
why it has been delayed, but supposing it turned out to be too late to 
stop its publication, what then?’ 

The response was short and crisp: ‘Then you will be tried for 
sedition. Any young officer after reading this book may make a 
statement that he has lost faith in the military leadership because it 
didn’t acquit itself well in wars, as stated in the book. And you will 
be a dead duck.’ 

It was a bluff, and Barakzai had to call it then and there. ‘Please 
prepare the rope. I have often talked and written about our poor 
generalship, also in defence journals.’ After some back and forth, 
Barakzai agreed to make an effort, but of course they would not let 


him go without an undertaking to provide the proof: a copy of the 
email asking the publishing house to cease work forthwith and send 
the bill to the Central. 

It was a long session, and left Barakzai more confused about the 
motives of the High Command and firmly resolved not to succumb 
to its pressure. 

Back home, he resorted to a less-used account to warn his 
publishers that the message they would receive from his normal 
email address was only for the birds—and the project remained on 
track. A copy of the fake communication was promptly provided to 
the Central. And after a decent pause, it was followed by another 
message: the book was now available in the market, and they could 
be provided with a few signed copies for their reading pleasure. 
Barakzai would have to pay for this impudence, but before that for a 
bad decision taken decades ago. 


10 
A Clue at Last 


KRAM MOGHUL WAS heading the National Guards in the early 

1990s. Before leaving the service, he prevailed upon a 

financier, Yousaf Haseeb, to steal from a bank to bankroll 
Moghul’s post-retirement ambitions. Barakzai was tasked to force 
part of the loot in the right mouths to keep them shut. He might have 
later regretted carrying out these orders but he still consoled himself 
that he saved most of that money from being siphoned off by the 
greedy Moghul and deposited it for a noble cause. Given a decent 
pause, Haseeb opened his mouth. The accused Tribal Chief, now 
defanged, denied any role in this sordid affair and passed the buck 
to his former spymaster. In anger, Barakzai spilled the beans, and 
along with Moghul was hauled up by the country’s highest court, 
where both of them were grilled for decades thereafter. 

During his various visits to the Lair, Barakzai got some 
indications that the incumbent Chief, Jabbar Jatt, was pleading with 
the Supreme Court to transfer this case to the Central because both 
the main accused—Moghul and Barakzai—were once part of the 
Tribe. Frankly, Barakzai was quietly praying for Jatt’s plea to be 
accepted as he did not want to wash his former boss’s dirty linen in 
public. But when it happened, he had to repent yet again for not 
thinking through before making a wish that might be fulfilled—an 
age-old Russian rule that he had often ignored. Barakzai was now 
convinced that he was born under a star that spelled trouble forever! 


A few days after his last visit to the Lair, Barakzai got a call for 
another inquiry that was to be conducted in a field formation—and 
that, to his great relief, turned out to be a good change. To start with, 
there were no professional grillers or pre-prepared briefs. And then 
the president of the board, Habib-ur-Rehman (HR), though sharing 
his name with the head of a famous inquiry commission in 
Pakistan’s history, was as relaxed as a combat commander was 
supposed to be. But, of course, Rehman still had to carry out a 
mission, and that too wearing a straitjacket. 

In their first meeting, which was more for getting to know each 
other, Rehman said he was aware of the respect due to an elder well 
known for his services. Barakzai told him that the protocol would 
not be his main concern, and he would be very grateful if not only 
the legality of the process was observed in letter and spirit, but also 
if the accused was duly read his rights. And when HR asked why he 
had to mention something so obvious, Barakzai referred to a similar 
process that he had only recently gone through without ever being 
told about the provision under which the inquiry was conducted, or 
about the charge against him. Once again, as commander in the 
field, Rehman had no hesitation reading out the salient points from a 
draft ‘terms of reference’ received from the Central. It was very 
helpful. The message was that this time too, the dice would be 
heavily loaded against Barakzai. Before leaving, he told HR that he 
would make himself available for the subsequent sessions only if 
sent summons in writing. 

They arrived, confirming Barakzai’s earlier misgivings. Even 
though both Moghul and he were the co-accused, the inquiry was to 
be conducted only against him. It was time to consult a few friends 
and seek some legal advice. In a get-together, the discussion was so 
lively and productive that Barakzai was grateful to have kept such 
company. 

One of them, who had known about the shabby treatment 
Barakzai had been meted out during the last few months, insisted 
that with the warrants served on him, he could go to the Supreme 
Court pleading to prevent the Guards from taking any action against 
him—since their intents could now be proven to be mala fide. 
Another friend simply wanted Barakzai to write back and reject the 


call as it had blatantly violated the spirit of the apex court’s 
directions to the Central. 

A very thoughtful man raised probably the most pertinent point: 
why was the Guards’ leadership so biased against him? Barakzai 
had to admit that though he had reflected upon this question in the 
last few months, he hadn’t yet come to any conclusion. But then he 
asked the group if anyone could think of a good reason that the 
Central had a soft corner for Moghul. And that was when a person 
well versed with the martial family trees provided a useful clue. 
Though it was well known that both Moghul and Jatt belonged to 
the same sub-tribe, the South Western Rifles, the affinity went much 
deeper—the two had started their careers from the same Lashkar. 

Barakzai decided to accept the call. 

The next session again turned out to be what in military 
terminology might be called softening of the target, but in police 
lexicon it would be described less graphically: threaten the accused 
till he confesses that even the leak in the Titanic was his handiwork. 
It was also prepared as though from a textbook. HR himself—in any 
case not much suited to play the bad cop—did not appear. His 
second-in-command, though also wearing a soft countenance, made 
up for it by surrounding himself with two glum-looking aides who 
started smiling as soon as Barakzai told them that their camouflage 
was not working. And, for good measure, the legal advisor was 
none other than the man with the bush, who during the previous 
inquiry had proven himself to be a master of selective quotes and 
judicial falsehoods. 

Under the circumstances, the four acquitted themselves very well 
with the task assigned to them. Barakzai was warned that the 
inquiry was only the tip of the iceberg. It would be followed by a 
summary of evidence and then a field general court martial 
(FGCM). He thanked them for refreshing his knowledge of military 
law and told them that he would be looking forward to seeing them 
soon. They probably had no idea that the game plan of the Central 
had been seen through and Barakzai had no intentions to contribute 
to its success. 

The third round too was not badly conceived. No red carpet, 
Barakzai was marched in, he clicked his heels, made a slight bow 


(was amused to see them all confused), and took his seat as if he 
was expecting an interview and not an investigation. He was very 
surprised when Habib-ur-Rehman asked him to start with his 
curriculum vitae, but also happy because in his extravagant 
moments he had often prided himself on having defied the Peter 
Principle—one rises to the level of one’s incompetence—by a wide 
margin. As expected, all present were very impressed—unlike in the 
previous inquiry, in which any appreciative remark about the man in 
the dock burnt many a heart. These, after all, were combat soldiers 
who would applaud a good act even when committed by the enemy. 
Rehman graciously remarked: ‘An illustrious career, sir. How come 
you got into trouble so often?’ 

On an instinct, Barakzai thought that this was a trap. In a fit of 
misplaced modesty, he could have confessed that, being only 
human, he had been erratic at times—thus handing them over an 
argument that could help their hidden designs. And, therefore, 
instead of being honest, he decided to be evasive. 

‘Sorry, sir, I cannot answer this question, because it might be 
used against me in a court of law.’ Some wry laughter around the 
table indicated that they were disappointed that he had not taken the 
bait. 

‘Today we will only record your statement, and whatever else 
you may like to tell us voluntarily. The interrogation will start with 
the next session.’ If it was their way of showing displeasure or 
prolonging Barakzai’s agony, it was hard to tell. 

‘My statements on the subject have gone around the world for 
nearly a quarter of a century. I am sure the lawman sitting at the 
back has all the record. To give him a sense of participation, may I 
ask him to provide a copy?’ He did, and Barakzai read it out since 
they had some very fine recording facilities, and volunteered to 
provide the inquiry commission with a few documents to prove that 
Moghul, who had already changed his account thrice on oath, was a 
fit case to be tried for perjury. 

Since the trial of the incumbent Chief’s tribal grandfather was 
not on their mind, not everyone on the panel looked happy. But all 
that they could say was: ‘Next time, sir, please bring any other proof 
that you might have.’ By now, all in the room knew that the high 


command’s game in this case was over. And, therefore, in the next 
meeting, when Barakzai said, ‘More proof only when Moghul 
presents himself for cross-examination,’ the proceedings ended sine 
die. 

On his way home, Barakzai let a few thoughts go through his 
mind. Assuming that some big guns had been gunning for him for a 
long time—and he had reasons to suspect that—what if the Spy 
Book had not provided them the opportunity to nail him? Could 
they have settled scores with him on the basis of this case, generally 
referred to as the Admiral Khan’s Case (AKC) in the Supreme 
Court? One thing, however, was quite clear: Moghul did play a part 
in Barakzai’s incarceration. 


11 
Breaking the Siege 


there was a mention of the media onslaught that took Barakzai 

by surprise—not only by its ferocity but also its 
professionalism. Initially, he may have pampered himself that it was 
his persona that had mobilised the best, or the worst, in the NGPR. 
In due course, however, he was told that the National Guards had 
nearly mastered the art of fighting what was now popularly known 
as hybrid warfare. 

Indeed, he had learnt how warfare over the ages was transformed 
from a military-only to a more inclusive affair, in which non-kinetic 
means were increasingly more important. It had also become more 
necessary. The kinetic tools were getting expensive and ever more 
destructive, leaving hardly any spoils for a possible victor. The non- 
military means, on the other hand, were now not only more 
sophisticated but also accessible to non-state actors. In fact, their 
effectiveness was limited only by the imagination of the user. 
Initially, such changes were reflected in generational terms, like 
fourth- or fifth-generation warfare. But since it was also getting 
more difficult to explain the inevitable overlap (the psychological 
part, for example, had been relevant in all ages but was getting 
refined over time), calling the warfare hybrid was a more sensible 
way of explaining the nature of modern war. 

It was therefore heartening to see that the National Guards were 
giving due attention to subjects like soft power—Barakzai was once 


T HE READER MAY recall that somewhere in the opening chapters 


invited to talk about it at Askari University—the battle of hearts and 
minds, and indeed the non-military dimensions of warfare. The 
problem seemed to be that, like the war on terror in many countries, 
the hybrid war had also become an instrument of state policy. Under 
its cover, the establishment could literally get away with murder. 
Barakzai may not have been its first victim but, during the current 
ordeal, he had the privilege of watching its execution from a 
privileged vantage point: from the target end of the crosshair. 

Initially, he may have been upset by the noise generated by these 
modern-day Goebbels but was soon impressed by the hands that 
were steering the wheel. They seemed to have rightly visualised that 
the media hype could keep the people interested only for that long— 
till some other explosive development (and in Pakistan you could 
always count on one) distracted the focus. In Barakzai’s case, 
ironically, it was another book—and a juicier one at that, authored 
by a former girlfriend of a showman-turned-politician, Khurshid 
Kadri—that moved the limelight away from him. The media could 
thus be ruled out as the Schwerpunkt of the state strategy in its war 
against Barakzai. And then he recalled the other prong that had not 
yet received enough of his attention. 

When he saw Barakzai off after the last session, the parting 
message from Habib-ur-Rehman was: ‘Please remain available.’ 
Now, where had he heard that before? Who else but Naseer-ud-Din, 
who had presided over the earlier C of I—precisely at the end of its 
last session! And then his mind flashed back to the 29th of May: the 
D-day of his ongoing trials and tribulations. 

‘Please don’t leave the country,’ thus spake Tipu Sultan, the 
Lair’s Chief Prosecutor, after he had consigned Barakzai to spend 
some prime time in the torture chambers. To say that Barakzai was 
taken aback would be a gross understatement. It was not only 
because, so prevented, one’s name appears on every red list on all 
the exit and entry points connecting the country by land, air or sea 
but also because, even though he had had a few disagreements with 
the powers that be, it had never been done to him before. A friend 
well versed with the rules asked him to challenge this embargo in 
court, as both in jurisdiction and execution the Guards’ act had not 
met the basic provisions of law. But then he recalled the time when 


he was an important cog in the chain that had inflicted a similar 
imposition on someone who had come on the wrong side of the 
Deep State. The man had told Barakzai that what had been done to 
him was unlawful, but he would not take any legal action against the 
establishment—in the belief that one day they would need each 
other again. He was proven right, and therefore Barakzai chose to 
wait before seeking any relief from the courts. 

After a decent pause, Barakzai decided to test the waters, and 
found the right time to do so. During the last few years of his 
service he had dealt with Afghan affairs and remained in touch with 
the developments on that front ever since. He was thus counted as 
one of the experts on the subject, and when the two countries, 
clubbed together as Af-Pak, were caught in the eye of the storm post 
9/11, he became one of the more frequent invitees to the 
brainstorming (which were more like brain-draining) sessions at 
home and abroad. 

One such event was hosted every year by a think tank founded 
under the patronage of a former Afghan President. Known as the 
Herat Security Dialogue (HSD), it also became famous, or 
infamous, for ‘Pakistan bashing’. Most of his compatriots refused to 
return, given the traditional treatment Afghans inflict upon 
unpleasant guests shooting from the hip, or the lip. For him, 
however, it was an annual pilgrimage because the audience had to 
be reassured by a fellow tribesman that the people in Pakistan still 
honoured their good old traditions, and despite the venom that the 
Afghans spewed against his homeland, for which they were paid 
good rent, he and his countrymen would continue to provide asylum 
to those driven out by the invaders. 

Indeed, he knew that the Central was always listening in, and 
though stingy to its core in its acknowledgment (all like them are), 
the officialdom was happy that Barakzai was conveying the 
message that the diplomatic doublespeak could not—not so 
effectively at least. He therefore asked them to lift the ‘no-fly ban’ 
or he might have to ask the Taliban to escort him to Herat and back! 
This request too was never acknowledged. Instead, the Taliban were 
threatened that if any of their group was found obliging Barakzai for 
old times’ sake, their coordinates would be passed on to the Drone 


Headquarters in Texas. The Taliban duly informed Barakzai, but 
also assured him that they too were bound by their traditions and 
were prepared to render any help that the revered co-tribal needed. 
He thanked them but decided to accept the offer from another friend 
who had often helped him in his legal frays. 

A petition was filed in the District Court with Judge Zamani, 
who, in keeping with the provisions of law, asked the Central to 
respond to the charge that the ban was illegal and the National 
Guards had in fact no locus standi in this matter. Barakzai’s counsel 
had prepared a brilliant case quoting an incident where a man 
accused of murder too was allowed to go abroad to attend to his 
business. And, of course, there was the famous case of Gulrez 
Shahrukh, who, though under trial for treason, could still hop in and 
out of the country. The replies received from the Lair over the next 
four months led to some lively discussion and plenty of amusement 
both in and outside the court. 

When the Guards’ legal counsel, one Brigadier Malik, stated that 
the victim was guilty of writing a ‘controversial book’, Judge 
Zamani wryly remarked, ‘What good is a book if it did not generate 
some controversy?’ Some people in the courtroom nearly clapped. 

‘But, Your Honour, Mr Barakzai has co-authored this book with 
a former head of Indian intelligence,’ replied the visibly 
embarrassed Lawman from the Lair. The judge looked at Barakzai’s 
advocate for his reaction. 

‘That’s right, sir. My client has been writing joint papers with Mr 
Singh for over a decade now. Some of them have appeared in Indian 
and Pakistani periodicals. And in any case, there is no law, civil or 
military, that forbids it.’ 

In desperation the Brigadier made one more effort: ‘In this book, 
General Barakzai, who once held very sensitive posts in our security 
establishment, has delved into matters of national security.’ 

Now, this sounded serious and the pin-drop silence in the 
courtroom dared Barakzai to break it: ‘I have always delved into 
these matters, Your Honour—for the last twenty-five years. There is 
hardly any subject in this book on which I have not written or 
spoken in public. But in deference to the wishes of my friend in 
uniform, I do want to compile a book on the dilemma of a lawman 


torn between his profession and loyalty to service.’ Even Zamani 
thought that some uproar in the courtroom was in order. 

In the interest of decorum, however, the judge decided to provide 
some relief to the counsel in khaki camouflage and asked him to get 
more instructions from his headquarters on how to proceed further 
in this case. It seems that the only response the hapless man got 
from his bosses was that it was he who was being paid to take the 
civilian courts for a ride. At the next hearing, the man took the court 
on a wild goose chase—‘behind the lights of a moving truck’—as 
the mission creep was so graphically described on local streets. 

‘The Central has decided to expand the scope of the inquiry 
because in the meantime another book by Mr Barakzai has started 
creating waves, and we are also thinking about inviting witnesses 
from some foreign countries,’ the Brigadier triumphantly announced 
—no doubt in the hope that his ingenuity would impress his 
superiors. 

The judge was now visibly, and audibly, angry: ‘The second 
book has been in the market for many months. Intention to start an 
inquiry is not sufficient grounds to deny someone the right of free 
movement guaranteed by the constitution. And would you please 
provide us the list of witnesses you’re planning to invite, and their 
relevance? And you have a good month to do so.’ 

At the next appearance, Malik simply said that the ban was only 
to ensure that Barakzai was available for the inquiry, which had now 
been completed. Zamani had always been uncomfortable with the 
Guards’ ham- and high-handed ways. Throughout the proceedings 
he exhibited no signs that the bombast blown in the name of 
‘national security’ had impressed him. And so when he announced, 
‘Judgment reserved,’ a reporter who had been covering such cases 
in the courts for years pressed Barakzai’s hand and whispered in his 
ear that by the evening the ban would be lifted. 

It wasn’t—and is in fact still in place. 

After Judge Zamani’s last pronouncement on the 21st of 
February 2019, Brigadier Malik was the first person to leave the 
courtroom. When Barakzai caught up with him, it seemed that the 
former had just been able to convey to his superiors that Zamani 
was not playing ball. Someone in the National Guards then managed 


to persuade the judge to postpone the verdict by a few days. In an 
emergency meeting of the Central, it was decided to warn Barakzai 
that he better desist from defying the National Guards any further. 
And to make this threat credible, a letter was delivered to his home 
in the middle of the night, stating that the inquiry on the Spy Book 
had found him guilty as charged (without ever framing the charge) 
and the ‘competent authority’ had therefore decided to withdraw 
some of his post-retirement benefits. 

Indeed, they could guess that Barakzai would challenge their 
latest award as well, especially because no such punishment can be 
dispensed without a trial, and, for a person who left the service more 
than a quarter of a century back, only in a civil court. To convince 
Barakzai that all such efforts would be futile—and the legality too 
would remain a ruse, as one famous thinker on the country’s judicial 
affairs once adjudicated—Zamani was persuaded to pass the buck to 
the ministry dealing with domestic disputes on behalf of the Lair. 
With decades of experience behind it, this office had mastered the 
art of procrastination, obfuscation and rationalisation. 

But then Barakzai too had his own rationale, or irrationality, to 
keep moving the courts on all these fronts. The courts had a problem 
as well. Torn between the demands of their calling and the necessity 
of remaining alive and earning a livelihood, they had to keep 
pushing the envelope. 

Faced with such ordeals, it is not unusual that people pray, seek 
forgiveness for their sins, and even start visiting shrines. Barakzai 
may also have done some or most of it, but what helped him keep 
his sanity, other than the hypothesis building that he had learnt when 
assessing threats as an intelligence chief, was war-gaming the 
developments, especially the unusual ones, with friends and family. 
Figuring out why the Deep State so doggedly resisted removing his 
no-fly ban was quite likely to help him find out their real motives. 

On the 26th of February 2019, while he was still waiting for the 
District Court’s decision, Barakzai received a call from Randhir 
Singh. This time he didn’t ask Barakzai if there was anything new 
on his personal front. 


RS: How is the environment in Pakistan, Boss? 


OB: A little dusty as the rains this winter have been below 
normal. (Realising that they hardly ever talked on the subject) 
Have you joined some green movement, Randhir? 


RS: Look, O, I wasn’t talking about global warming—but 
about the latest surgical strike. The Indian Air Force claims 
that after the Pulwama attack, in which forty of our soldiers 
were killed, it has struck a terrorist camp inside Pakistan and 
eliminated hundreds of militants. 


OB: Sounds strange, because I haven’t heard a thing—but 
then I normally don’t. Let me, however, check and get back to 
you. 


Sure enough, as soon as he had put down the receiver, Barakzai got 
a call from the Reuters correspondent in Islamabad, who confirmed 
that Indian Air Force planes had violated the international borders, 
but—as his people had already visited the scene (how efficient these 
agencies are)—only to bomb a forest close to the northern town of 
Balakot and kill a few trees. After exchanging a few messages, both 
Singh and Barakzai agreed to resume their dialogue once the dust 
had settled. In the following couple of days, there was a 
counterstrike by the Pakistani Air Force, claims on both sides of 
shooting down enemy aircraft, and quite expectedly military actions 
gradually making way for the war of words. It was time Singh and 
Barakzai had a more substantial conversation. 


OB: I don’t think any of the decision makers on either side 
had read or were reminded of our recommendations—how 
best to choreograph actions and reactions when events like Uri 
and Pulwama occur and recur, but even then it seems that 
when the crisis ended both India and Pakistan could claim 
victory! 


RS: Consolation of sorts, but frankly we were saved by the 
skin of our teeth, and the next time we might not be so lucky. 
When it happens next—and it certainly will—crisis 
management will be even more complex. My only consolation 


is that your assessment that a hardliner would be able to take 
hard decisions to get us on the peace track proved wrong. 


OB: I agree, but I have still not given up on the American 
president. He seems to have taken the much needed hard 
decision to withdraw from Afghanistan. Now he only has to 
win the war against his own Deep State. 


RS: Look, O, we haven’t talked face to face for a long time. I 
think that’s what we need for a wholesome discussion to bring 
us up-to-date on matters like Afghanistan and Kashmir. The 
problem is that you cannot move out of your country, and I am 
unlikely to get a visa. 


OB: Can’t you infiltrate? I did it before we embarked on our 
joint book project. It’s your turn now. 


RS: Oh, you were trained right from your cadet days and (with 
a snicker), to boot, have hands-on experience launching armed 
guerrillas to promote ‘people-to-people’ contacts. 


OB: OK. Let me think of something. I believe we’ll find a 
way—and soon. 


Barakzai had some inkling that it would be possible. 
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The Fruits of Adversity 
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‘Loe zara si baat par barsoan ke yaraney gaey 
chalo acha hoaa kuch loag pehchaney gaey.’ 


(It wasn’t a big deal but still cost me many an old friendship. 
In the bargain, mercifully I learnt to judge some people 
better.) 


T MAY NOT have been exactly a trivial matter—yet, when in the 
i initial days of this lurid affair the combined might of the 

National Guards and the media was going all guns blazing 
against Barakzai, even some of his yaar-e-ghaar, or close friends, 
moved away to a safe distance. And it was all for the good. Not 
everyone is schooled in the subtle art of commiseration, and even 
with the best of intents some of them could only add more insult to 
injury. 

Moeen Khanzada was a well-reputed writer and claimed to be a 
fan of Barakzai’s. According to him, he wrote an ‘intelligent’ piece 
of defence for his Guru. After reading it, one was reminded of an 
age-old adage in the region: “Better a wise enemy than a foolish 
friend.’ Indeed, there were a few who carried an old grudge or had 
scores to settle. Quite expectedly, they rubbed it in. Going out for 
walks or on errands, Barakzai often saw curiosity, puzzlement, even 
anger in many eyes. Some smiled, even laughed, mockingly or 


instinctively. An odd one giving him the thumbs-up provided some 
solace. 

It could not have lasted very long, but what surprised Barakzai 
was that a large number from across the board started showing 
respect, even admiration. This transformation could best be 
explained by psychologists or sociologists. That he kept his cool 
must have helped—and also that the hoi polloi on such matters 
thinks differently. They may never have heard of Marcos Aurelius, 
but could still empathise with his thought: ‘If someone was being 
targeted by the State so viciously, he must have done some good.’ 

Unpopularity of the government machinery worked in Barakzai’s 
favour. Soon, he was being greeted even by people in uniform. 
Some of them, familiar with his views on the creeping corruption in 
the establishment, would come over to add their own experience. He 
would often be mobbed by the youth, who wanted nothing more 
than a selfie with someone who was reputed to have rebelled against 
a mighty Force. His tried-and-trusted friends were naturally 
covering his flanks, but he also found many others—some hardly 
ever fond of him, and others complete strangers—joining his camp. 

The support base expanded as and when people read the first and 
then the second book. The senior aide to the president of the board 
investigating the Admiral Khan’s Case was deputed to read him the 
riot act—in the faint hope that he could be pressured to absolve 
Akram Moghul, the incumbent Chief’s tribal grandfather, of any 
part in the sleazy affair. The problem was that this deputy had read 
both the books and, as he whispered in an aside, was smitten by 
them. Tipu Sultan’s hands were tied because of his mission, but 
Barakzai knew that he did not have his heart in this disgraceful act. 

In due course, Barakzai also met another from the Lair who had 
no such restraints: ‘Sir, I liked the Spy Book, but understandably 
some of our colleagues are a bit uncomfortable with your name on 
it.” Barakzai told him that his name had to be there to make the 
account authentic. All the same, he completely understood that, 
though keen to learn the inside story, most of the tribesmen would 
be uncomfortable if an insider spilled the beans. 

Aziz Shah was a rebellious young man. Still in the liberal 
democratic mode, he used to hate Barakzai for the alleged 


interventions in politics when the latter was heading the country’s 
intelligence apparatus. Along with his gang he once hassled 
Barakzai when the Admiral Khan’s Case was in the limelight. 
During the post-Spy Book cacophony, however, he gathered his 
group in front of the Islamabad Press Club to protest against the 
Lair. Later, he wrote a review of the second book, both for English 
and Urdu papers. He also tipped Barakzai that the media campaign 
against him was stoked by the NGPR. 

The duo of Atir Moeen and Riaz Basra fell in the same category 
as Aziz Shah. Both had at best a lukewarm relationship with 
Barakzai and never cared to host him on their popular show on a 
leading channel. Their initial excitement was because of the Deep 
State’s strong reaction against the Spy Book. They defied the 
mighty institution and carried a generous review of both his books. 
Later, they took the Central to task for barring Barakzai from 
defending his work on the media. 

Some very substantial support was provided by a large number 
of his former colleagues, both civil and military. Some of them 
chastised the Guards’ present leadership, others offered to defend 
Barakzai if the matter ever went to a court of law. A retired service 
chief even mused that if Barakzai were put behind bars, he had a 
good chance of becoming a folk hero—and he should therefore start 
thinking about a political future. 

A few from far-flung areas took the cake. Knowing full well that 
Barakzai was now on the wrong side of the establishment, they still 
believed he could help them recover some of their friends and 
relatives who had gone missing. To the credit of his old institutions, 
they honoured his call and did provide help to the distressed family 
members to the extent possible. Needless to say, the people so 
obliged offered him all help whenever it was needed. And then there 
was a student of defence studies who used to interview Barakzai 
during his research. Later he found a job in the security 
establishment. He once came over to confirm that the Guards were 
now on steroids. 

In the meantime, he had resorted to his long tried-and-tested 
recipe of learning from nature how to keep one’s sanity in distress. 


As he took his walks in the forest, he observed how a falcon, a 
pigeon and a cat went in social isolation, and consumed only small 
doses of water till their wounds were healed. The message to him 
was clear: he must mark time and wait for his chance. And then, 
though not quite like the encounter in the Alpine retreat, a saintly 
looking guard in a remote piquet, having seen Barakzai walk past a 
few times and exchanged salaams, wished him the best with 
whatever was bugging him. 

Initially he was harassed by some nuisance or threatening 
messages, but his hecklers soon gave up when Barakzai did not 
react, nor took any calls from unregistered numbers. And when no 
one among his persecutors even hinted that if he were to plead 
guilty, though never charged, it might help calm tempers in the top 
echelons, Barakzai was gratified. People at the helm knew enough 
about the self-respect he always took pride in. Indeed, his best 
reward came from a large number, both from civil society and the 
military, serving and retired, who walked up to him to convey that 
the establishment’s campaign against someone known for his 
services was in fact for the birds. 

But that did not make him oblivious to the fact that a respected 
institution of the country was in decline and he was obliged—nay, 
duty-bound—to ring alarm bells before it was too late. 

Though he had learnt, also from personal experience, that hard 
times teach us a great deal about life, Barakzai had no idea that 
unless done repeatedly one tends to forget these lessons. 
Nevertheless, he was fully cognisant of the fact that despite all the 
collateral benefits of the latest adversity, he still had to go a long 
way to find out enough about the designs of the Central before 
taking them to court or challenging them in public. 


T WAS OBVIOUS to Barakzai by now that the Sufi ways of deep 
I reflection and meditation were getting him nowhere. And so it 

was time to once again call upon his consultative and advisory 
council. The Jirga was an age-old Afghan tradition and had served 
him well in taking decisions during the previous months—and when 
looking for clues. However, so far it had not done enough to get him 
anywhere close to identifying the Guards’ designs, nor helped him 
evolve a grand strategy on how to respond. Recalling the famous 
advice by Fredric the Great, ‘One must understand the whole before 
its parts’, Barakzai asked the council to go over the entire ordeal in 
its fullness and make some sense of what the Deep State had done to 
him—and why. It was a panel of five and in the following discourse 
they discussed the issue threadbare—P followed by a number 
denoting each of them. 


P1: So, what makes you so certain, Osama, that the Spy Book 
was not the main reason they came for you? 


OB: Because, if it were, I would have been tried for writing it 
—or, in case there was no legal provision to do so and the 
precedence of other books written without clearance made the 
charge difficult to stick, I could still be hauled up on some 
other matter related to the book: its contents, collaboration 
with an adversary, secrets spilled, so on and so forth. 


P1: But are there any sections of military law that cover these 
violations? 


P2: Yes, revealing secrets is a violation of the Official Secret 
Act, and for any conduct deemed to be undesirable—in this 
case, a joint venture with a former head of the enemy’s spy 
agency—there is a special provision, section 510, which 
affords the Guards the locus standi. But I think what probably 
prevented the Central from strictly following the law was that 
for most of the breaches they could think of, Osama, having 
left the service decades ago, could only be tried in a civil 
court. And that might have caused much embarrassment to the 
Deep State. 


P3: But the punishment given to you—forfeiture of some 
service benefits—does mention that a C of I found you guilty 
of co-authoring a controversial book with a former head of 
RAW! 


OB: Oh, that actually proves my point. Despite such a serious- 
sounding charge, they abstained from recording a summary of 
evidence, an essential pre-requisite for a trial, and did not even 
serve me with a ‘show-cause notice’. 


P1: Why would they commit such blatant violations that could 
be challenged in civil courts—and in all probability decided in 
your favour? 


OB: Hubris, or the arrogance of power, is what comes to my 
mind. And then they have reasons to believe that the 
consequences of their unlawful acts can be taken care of. The 
district court, even when all set to remove my no-fly ban, 
could do no better than to send the case to an office that can 
sit on it for a long time. And the other petition—to get my 
service benefits restored—hasn’t even had its first hearing 
during the last many months. 


P4: If leaning on the courts is so simple for the Guards, why 
would they hesitate from referring the charges against you that 


are not under their jurisdiction to these kangaroo courts and 
then get the desired results? 


P2: Asking courts to pass the buck to the bureaucracy was not 
as complex a matter as coaxing them to give the desired ruling 
—especially when the trials are open to public. 


P1: Anything else that makes you think that your pickle is not 
because of the book? 


OB: Spooks had started visiting my house for security 
clearance much before anyone had even heard of the book— 
and that happened for the first time in the last twenty-five 
years. Again, when I was invited to attend a function in the 
Lair four months before the book was advertised, I was asked 
to stand down a day earlier because the security clearance had 
not been received. And before I forget, two years ago an old 
colleague who has often been mixed up with me was denied 
entry to a get-together in his former unit—till the confusion 
was cleared with Jabbar Jatt. 


P4: Are you implying that your troubles had something to do 
with the incumbent Tribal Chief? 


OB: The first call by the spooks was a few months after his 
coronation. 


P2: Hmmm ... So, he had a thing or two against you and the 
book provided an opportunity for his boys to pounce upon 
you? 


OB: A lucky coincidence for them, but a chance for me to find 
out what had been bugging the present leadership. 


P4: But what if this ‘lucky coincidence’ had not happened? 
Had they any other issue on which you could have been 
hauled up? 


OB: Yes, I think they had Admiral Khan’s Case in mind. Soon 
after JJ took over, he prevailed upon the Supreme Court to 
hand over this file to the Lair. Once it was, I was summoned 


and coaxed for three long months to concede that the guilt was 
all mine—even though the first accused was Akram Moghul. 


P3: Understandable. After all, both Moghul and Jatt started 
their career in the same lashkar, even though decades apart. 
And it’s a very strong affiliation. 


P2: Yes, it is—at times bulldozing the borders and 
disregarding hostilities. During the second Indo-Pak war, 
Bernard Shaw, the Indian Army chief, kept asking how his 
unit, 16 Horse, was acquitting itself in service of Pakistan. All 
the same, whereas we understand Jatt’s malevolence towards 
Osama, how would discomfiting him help Moghul? Osama 
only has to tip the Supreme Court that Jatt accepted the case to 
rescue his tribal grandfather, and that would spell disaster for 
the dynasty. 


P3: It seems we’ll have to look for some other grounds for 
which you had to be kept under stress, or vigil. And that rules 
out the impression in certain quarters that the Guards took this 
action against you primarily to refute the impression that it 
only targets civilians. 


OB: Yes, if that were to be the cause, it has long run its course 
—now, in fact, it is creating the opposite effect. 


P1: How come? 


OB: Jatt is losing ground in many circles, not only because he 
is believed to have played a key role in seeing off a fairly 
popular political house, but also because he has allegedly 
helped a successor regime to power that has nosedived in 
public perception faster than our currency has crashed. 


P1: So, his loss is your gain? 


OB: I wouldn’t put it so starkly, nor do I think it should be a 
matter of Schadenfreude. But I do find lately a different 
expression on people’s faces when they meet me—and in my 
wishful moments I read sympathy and support writ large over 


them. And before I forget, some young officers who 
recognised me after the media onslaught had beamed my face 
on the TV often walk up to me to shake my hand. A serving 
major in fact came over to complain that the Guards were 
using excessive force in counterinsurgency operations. He too 
probably had heard of my views that use of force against our 
own people—alienated by the system or brainwashed by our 
ill-wishers—had to be contained to the bare essential. 


Then, there are those who have either read my other book, 
Pakistan Muddles Through, or have learnt that in it I have 
warned against the Deep State meddling in politics. 


P2: Good heavens, Osama! Is it possible that the Guards’ spat 
with you started on some trivial grounds—in a fit of fair- 
mindedness, as one has often heard—but after the appearance 
of this muddling and meddling stuff, it has acquired cosmic 
dimensions? 


OB: Certainly, a very strong likelihood. You know, they even 
offered to compensate the publishers if I could get its printing 
stopped. And since some of you have read it, could anyone 
kindly suggest what might have upset the Central to the extent 
that they would rather cough up a good amount of scarce 
funds than let such stuff be published? 


P1: If you, as a former member of the fraternity—an insider, 
so to speak—were to confirm what may otherwise be common 
knowledge, like their infatuation with real estate or 
ostentatious habits, some amongst them could indeed get 
Cross. 


P2: I agree. And then what you just mentioned about 
‘meddling in politics’. Your second book landed soon after 
they had installed yet another of their creations. Maybe they 
wanted to protect the public from the views of a former 
member of the High Council. What you are actually 
suggesting in that book is that their latest venture too would 


wither on the vine and was not likely to usher in a new dawn, 
as their propaganda machinery has been streaming full steam. 


P3: And then you talked about poor generalship in wars! Read 
together with good performance by the rank and file, and what 
elsewhere comes out very clearly—‘Elites are the problem, 
and the masses toil to keep our ship afloat’—it certainly can 
be seen as an effort to divide the country and its institutions 
into bad leaders and the downtrodden that deserve better. I 
have nothing against free speech and similar fancy stuff, but 
even I believe that it is a dangerous path to tread. I wonder 
why they didn’t threaten you with charges of sedition. 


OB: Interesting observation! In fact, they did. But I think 
better sense prevailed. A trial on these charges would have 
made me a folk hero or a martyr—Ghazi ya Shaheed! And if I 
may seek the opinion of this panel on a question that I have 


often asked myself: Why haven’t they ‘disappeared’ me? 


P4: Certainly, a reasonable doubt—what with the ever- 
expanding list of missing persons. The reason may well be 
that if a high-profile person like Osama was eliminated, the 
fallout could be graver than the Khushoggi Affair, or because 
the irritation with you was not that severe. But it is also likely 
that they were looking for something with which only you 
could help. 


OB: Thank you. On this point too, we will need more clarity 
in due course. 


Pl: If I could come back to my point where you have 
lamented the decline of social values and military culture. Was 
it necessary to talk about that in a book written by a former 
intelligence man? 


OB: Yes, because I believe these elements were more 
important than the military or financial prowess. There were 
times when our economic growth remained sturdy over 
decades. It crumbled because our social institutions were 


weak. And lately, despite a strong nuclear-armed military, an 
economic meltdown is staring us in the face. And that’s the 
reason I ended my book with a quote from a wise man: ‘It’s 
the character of individuals and of the society that sustains a 
people, even in adversity.’ 


These factors are especially important for an institution that 
we all believe is the last bulwark against multiple threats the 
country faces. I live in a Guarded Housing Colony. When I 
talk about obligations in a community—care for neighbours, 
ills of honking in residential areas, need to train pets, 
observing speed limits, and some more—I draw blank looks 
even from my retired colleagues, who show more interest in 
the cost of stickers the administration charges us to provide 
security. 


P4: I can see, Osama, that you feel passionately for social 
values, but I also know that people in power resent being 
lectured on such sublime stuff. But can you think of why they 
imposed the media ban on you? During the last decade, one 
has hardly seen you on the screen, except an odd flashback 
from the past. 


OB: No idea why. Hopefully one of you can think of 
something that makes sense! All I can say is that I was 
reminded of the ban all the time, and by all the means—and 
not only in the early stages of the investigation. I was 
threatened more than once by calls from unregistered 
numbers. Laiq conveyed instructions from his bosses, once 
even asking me not to attend a public event where media was 
the theme. The telecast of my interview on one of our leading 
channels—my books were only mentioned in passing and I 
carefully avoided any comments on their new techniques of 
interrogation—was forbidden within an hour of its recording. 
And since my email account had been hacked, any request 
that I received electronically was nipped in the bud; that is, the 
caller was told to buzz off. 


P4: I think there was no big design. Keeping the media on a 
leash has been a pillar of the Jatt Doctrine right from the time 
he was crowned. The head of the NGPR seems to have read 
the art of propaganda carefully and has refined it to an extent 
where even Indians have conceded that his organisation is 
now more powerful, and more effective, than our secret 
agencies that once struck terror in the hearts of our 
adversaries. Many a media hand has whispered in my ears that 
they enjoyed more freedom under Zia-ul-Hag. But in your 
case, I think they also had some genuine concerns—you might 
be tempted to spill the beans about what happened inside the 
Lair. And since some of your programmes have gone down 
well even amongst the uniformed crowd, you might become 
popular in the heart of Jatt’s constituency. 


P1: Yes, we all know about the green-eyed monster that stalks 
the place. But, like it always happens, power has not only 
gone to their heads but also stunted their thinking. By listing 
who amongst ex-servicemen can be invited to comment on 
security matters, they have damaged the credibility of those on 
the approved list and conferred the status of independent 
thinkers on those not on it. In any case, some of them who 
once wore the uniform have only shaken it off and not grown 
out of it. 


P2: Can only agree. One of them on the green list is so upset 
that he has publicly labelled them ‘donkeys’—yeh toe gadhey 
hain. But I still do not believe that your views that have often 
been in the public domain would have caused them sleepless 
nights. Because you ultimately end up defending your former 
institution—like in your book, despite some criticism of the 
flaws of the past, you have ended the chapter on National 
Guards by concluding that the Force had learnt on the job and 
restored its image in the eyes of a grateful nation. 


OB: Yes, one can argue for both sides of the coin, but I did 
find certain sensitivity vis-a-vis what appears in the media. An 


insider confided in me that the onslaught in the earlier days of 
this campaign against me was masterminded by the JSPR. 


P5: Look, I have been listening carefully to this very useful 
discussion. But frankly I do not think that we are anywhere 
near putting our finger on the factors that would propel the 
leadership of the Guards—and I don’t think they are all 
donkeys—to resort to any means, fair or foul, to ensure that 
OB never leaves Pakistani shores. 


The most likely hypothesis that emerges is that the arrival of 
the Spy Book created a mini public commotion. Some in the 
Guards’ hierarchy carrying an old grudge didn’t mind hauling 
you over the coals—in the process showcasing the Guards’ 
even-handedness. The process acquired a life of its own 
primarily because of the overenthusiasm of some underlings 
more loyal than the king. And the arrival of the Muddling 
Though stuff further muddied the waters. No big designs, 
plots, or conspiracies anywhere on the horizons! 


Just then, Barakzai’s phone rang. His wife was calling, so he took 
permission to go to a side room and came back only to say, ‘Thank 
you, gentlemen. I have to attend to some urgent business, and I am 


sure we will resume our session in the next few days.’ 
Though they could read an unusual expression on his face, one of 


them still could not help remarking: ‘Yes, when the wife calls, even 


a Barakzai Chief must run—faster than when duty called.’ 


True, but on this occasion Barakzai had to scramble. 


14 
UBL Refuses to Die 


HE SOVIET UNION collapsed in the early 1990s. The US, now the 

sole surviving superpower, had to ensure that the rest of the 

world paid homage or, better still, protection money to the new 
unilateral order. The presence of the Iraqi Republican Guards in 
Kuwait presented just the right opportunity to assign most of them 
their due role and put the others in their rightful place—more 
appropriately, in the right frame of mind. The rich countries of 
Europe and the Middle East, Germany and Saudi Arabia, for 
example, could finance the ensuing operation to help America 
secure a bridgehead in the Middle East. China and Russia were 
persuaded to line up behind the only and the lonely boss in the UN 
now. Countries like Pakistan were firmly conveyed that their special 
status of the Cold War era was now in deep freeze. The problem was 
that this bulldozing by the Wild West led some madcaps in the 
Middle East to rise in revolt—though essentially against their own 
regimes for their spineless submission. 

One of them was Uzma Bint-e-Laden, the daughter of a veteran 
resistance leader killed by the Saudis during the civil war in Yemen. 
Right from her early years, her role model was Leila Khalid, the 
legendary female fighter for Palestinian rights suppressed under 
Israeli occupation. Unsurprisingly, the country that provided her 
sympathy and support was Afghanistan, which had so much in 
common with her home country: the history of wars and resistance, 
the tribal and geographical configuration that helped them repulse 


foreign invasions, and even the bullheadedness of the invaders who 
came charging nonetheless. Both the countries also had a long 
tradition of providing protection to anyone who asked for it. Uzma, 
therefore, established her base in Afghanistan to wage a jihad 
against what a religious Iranian leader had termed as the Great 
Satan. 

Armed with this fatwa, she planned and executed a spectacular 
attack in the American heartland. It was, as claimed by her strategic 
advisors, to lure the US into unwinnable wars in either of the two 
traditional quagmires. Taking a page from Mao’s red book on 
guerrilla warfare—‘We retreat when the enemy attacks’-—UBL and 
her forces went into cauldrons in and around Afghanistan and 
waited for the American riposte. It was quite likely that she and her 
aides would now seek shelter away from Afghanistan. 

In tribal societies, giving refuge may be a traditional obligation, 
but keeping secrets was not. As Barakzai had long been regarded as 
reasonably well versed with Afghan affairs, he was often asked 
about the whereabouts of UBL. Hoping that they would never find 
her—she who had defied the mightiest earthly power—he would try 
his best to misguide all who sought directions from him. On one 
point, however, his ego was larger than his desire to mislead the 
fortune hunters: his genius to guess where the proclaimed offender 
was likely to be. 

The principle that he always followed went far back to the time 
when, as the intelligence chief, he had to put himself in the enemy’s 
shoes to assess his likely game plan. In Pakistani folklore, the man 
who found the missing horse, where all others had failed, explained 
it with the simplest of all logic: ‘If I were a horse, where would I 
go?’ Barakzai went around pronouncing that if he were UBL, he 
would keep well away from the Tribal Areas. There, like all places 
where the writ of the state was weak and therefore the local mores 
strong, even a foreign goat was quickly spotted—and either grilled 
on open fire or sold to the highest bidder. In this case, the reward 
was millions of dollars. Those who were familiar with his wicked 
ways naturally went looking for her in the same forbidden territory. 

At the end of April 2011, there was a major Af-Pak Conference 
in Munich, attended by most of the well-known regional hands from 


Afghanistan and Pakistan. Former President Rabbani led the Afghan 
delegation, and not only because of his previous exalted office. In 
1995, his government was toppled by the Taliban, but after they lost 
power post 9/11, Rabbani pleaded for their accommodation in the 
new dispensation and was opposed to the use of force by the 
occupation forces. There were good reasons, therefore, for the 
incumbent President to appoint him to lead the negotiations with the 
Taliban, and also for the forces inimical to peace to eliminate him at 
the first available opportunity. At the conference, he was one of the 
few who agreed with Barakzai’s assessment that UBL, if alive, was 
more likely to have taken shelter in a big city. 

After the conference, Barakzai used the opportunity to pursue his 
first love: he went out trekking in the mountains. Once deep inside 
the Alps, he received a call on his mobile phone. 

‘General Barakzai, this is Lisa Clark from the BBC. Sorry to 
bother you at a time when you would rather be left alone with 
nature, but this is urgent, not only for us but also for the rest of 
mankind. Last night, Uzma Bint-e-Laden was killed in the Pakistani 
city of Jacobabad, well away from the area where, to use your 
words when you last talked to us, the Americans and their hired 
hands and guns were chasing shadows. We are planning a special 
episode on one of our flagship programmes and would be honoured 
by your presence—especially because you are perhaps the only 
known Afghan hand to have maintained that Uzma would not be 
found in the Tribal Areas of Pakistan.’ 

Barakzai was quite familiar with such slick tactics. The thinking 


at the BBC very likely was that he must have known- where the 
world’s most wanted ‘terrorist’ was and could be pumped up to take 
credit for his foresight—in the hope that he would betray his insight. 
He therefore responded in the same spirit. 

‘Thank you, Lisa. I have always been impressed by how 
meticulously the British maintain archives; the Gazetteers from the 
days of the Empire are still very useful. But frankly I have no idea 
what has happened, and I am sure you don’t want me to speculate.’ 

The lady then played her trump card: ‘There would be two other 
guests: an axed army chief from the UK and a fired national security 
advisor from the US. And the date and time of the programme 


would be adjusted to your convenience.’ The implied message was 
that the onus of defending Pakistan was all on Barakzai. A studio in 
Innsbruck was booked and a helicopter arranged to pick him up 
from inside the Alpine territory and then drop him back. 

When asked to give his appraisal of UBL’s reported killing near 
Jacobabad, where the Guards trained their airmen, Barakzai said 
that though it was possible that the Pakistanis were taken by 
surprise, it was more likely that they knew about the raid, which 
otherwise would have been very risky: vulnerable to interception, 
ground fire, and resistance from Bint-e-Laden’s security guards or 
the locals. 

In response to another question, he again used his long tried-and- 
tested principle of explaining what probably happened: ‘If I were at 
the helm of affairs in Pakistan, I would have tracked down Bint-e- 
Laden, kept her where no one suspected, and one day asked the US 
to come take her away and in return get the hell out of the region 
that was suffering under its unholy presence.’ Of course, he would 
express ignorance and concede incompetence when it came to 
interdicting a foreign raid well inside Pakistani territory, but would 
not risk domestic backlash for helping a foreign power kill a local 
hero. 

His assessment was later reinforced by the American President’s 
initial message thanking Pakistan for its help. Some of his 
colleagues heartily applauded him for his ingenious thinking. Later 
that year, he also got his version—duly spun to give all the benefit 
of the doubt to his old institutions—published in Times and Tides, a 
Karachi-based English daily, but had no idea how it would create 
anxiety in his former institutions, the National Guards and its secret 
services. 

The Force Commander at that time was Raja Rasalu, once 
Barakzai’s favourite student and one of the rare thinking generals, 
though rather vulnerable to temptation, financial or professional. In 
order to find out how his former teacher had come up with that 
conclusion, he sent one of his batch mates, Farogh Burki, on a 
probing mission. He did such a smart job that Barakzai had no idea 
what it was all about—perhaps because Burki made a rather unusual 
point: ‘Sir, if someone like you with a stint in intelligence said 


something different from the official version, wouldn’t it be taken as 
based on inside information?’ Since many with Barakzai’s 
background were giving their favourite assessments—a predecessor 
of his, Gul Mohmand, believed that Uzma was not even present on 
the site raided; and Akram Moghul pronounced her dead on arrival 
where the handing/taking over took place—he did not pay much 
attention to Burki the Blunderbuss, a title he had earned for shooting 
first and then forgetting to think. He should have. 

A couple of years later, Barakzai propounded the same thesis in a 
high-profile interview conducted by the Al Jazeera TV network in 
Oxford. This being a so-called interactive event, with a large 
number of dumb people eager to shoot with their smart phones, his 
message was broadcast far and wide, twisted and tweeted to read: 
‘A former spymaster has conceded that Pakistan was harbouring 
Bint-e-Laden.’ Though not too surprised when summoned by 
Marwan Athar, his incumbent successor in the Secret Agency, 
Barakzai was a little puzzled why Athar had a problem with his 
arguments. But again he ignored it because remaining suspicious 
came with the job. 

The day of reckoning was beckoning, and Barakzai remained 
clueless. He probably started understanding a bit more because right 
from Day One till the investigation of the Spy Book scandal ended 
two months later, he was grilled on the UBL episode the most—and 
always with the same illogic propounded by Farogh Burki. At some 
stage during this ordeal his tormentors helped him unravel the 
mystery, but initially at least he could only wonder who might have 
planted this ridiculous line—and why. Not so pointless were their 
questions concerning a missing colonel. 

Simon Hirsh, a famous investigative journalist with many a scalp 
in his shelf, first met Barakzai in an Al Jazeera conference in Doha, 
and then came to Pakistan in pursuit of unravelling the Afghan 
mystery. Of course, he called upon Barakzai to pick his brains on 
this imbroglio. Years later, when Barakzai’s statement on UBL at 
the Oxford event got worldwide resonance, Hirsh called him. 


SH: Hi, Osama. I think you are in trouble. 


OB: Trouble is my middle name, Simon. Which one are you 
referring to? 


SH: You may not have bargained for it, but your so-called 
assessment on the UBL thing is quite close to the mark—and 
that has made many in the American Deep State very nervous. 


OB: I couldn’t care less about what Washington thinks, but it 
seems you have another hot theme on your desk. So, what all 
have you found out? 


SH: Quite a bit actually. It started with a ‘walk-in’ man who 
betrayed Bint-e-Laden’s whereabouts to the American 
embassy in Islamabad. He is a former intelligence man, who 
may have served with you, and is now our guest with his 
family. Of course, he has been given a cover name and 
therefore that wouldn’t help you much. 


OB: Tell me, Simon, what will. (His brain was working on all 
cylinders, but any pieces of this jigsaw puzzle were for him 
more important.) 


SH: Armed with this information, the Amis went to the man 
who matters in Pakistan, and a deal was worked out. 


OB: Is that what’s making people over there nervous—that I 
might have come to know about the deal? (Burki’s line of 
questioning had started making some sense.) 


SH: Maybe. In fact, your point about cooperation as well. But 
I think you should worry more about what your institutions 
might be thinking about. (And now even Athar’s suspicions 
were falling in place.) 


OB: Thanks, Simon. All very helpful. As and when I learn 
more, I will get back to you—and please do the same. 


That evening, Barakzai visited a former colleague who was known 
to have worked on this episode. Initially, Shafqat Qadeer was very 
reluctant to talk much on the subject but then only said: ‘Sir, I am 


sworn to keep my mouth shut on this subject. But since you have 
been my Ustad, all I will suggest is that you talk to Anjum Saifi.’ 

And then Barakzai cursed himself. Why hadn’t he thought of 
Saifi earlier? He was known to have the right ingress in both the 
Pakistani and the American establishment. 

Saifi laughed out loud when Barakzai contacted him: ‘Mr 
Barakzai, you must be the most clueless former spymaster of all 
time! Half of Pakistan knows that the whistle-blower is your former 
aide, Bagar Bhatti.’ 

This time Barakzai wanted to kill himself but postponed the 
project till he could get Bhatti hanged. For the time being, all that he 
could manage to mumble was, ‘Thank you, Anjum. I was clueless 
even when in service; now it’s beyond repair.’ 

Bhatti was once his star operator. Before Akram Moghul, the 
then Tribal Chief, unfolded his plans to topple the country’s ruling 
dynasty in the early 1990s, Barakzai’s team consisted of pure 
professionals. Now he had to look for some sleazy wheeler-dealers 
as well. In the process, he stumbled upon Bhatti, who was under 
investigation for some unsavoury act. In his impressionable days, 
Barakzai used to be fascinated by characters like the Dirty Dozen, 
who were paroled from their prison sentences to carry out suicidal 
missions. He gave Bhatti the task of penetrating the power corridors 
and get some useful information for the Force Commander. Bhatti 
acquitted himself with flying colours by planting bugs where the 
royal kitchen cabinet held its secret sessions. (At a later stage, he 
inserted heroin in the baggage of a conman who was becoming a 
pain in the establishment’s neck but had defied all attempts to 
convict him—the Pakistani version of Al Capone’s bagging, if you 
like.) It helped Moghul win that round, and though he subsequently 
lost the war, the Tribal Chief wanted Bhatti to act as the liaison 
officer between him and Barakzai when the latter moved up in the 
national hierarchy. Soon thereafter, Bhatti fulfilled another shady 
task when Moghul was investing money in his post-retirement 
project. 

In due course, both Moghul and Barakzai were put out to pasture 
and Bhatti was fired for a number of right and some wrong reasons. 
All that was known about him thereafter was that the conman had 


joined the underworld and was now living in a huge villa in a posh 
neighbourhood. 

The evening after his conversation with Saifi, Barakzai made a 
trip to Bhatti’s house and learnt from a neighbour that the ‘Colonel’ 
along with his family had bolted a long time back. When Barakzai 
conveyed his ‘findings’ to his incumbent successor in the secret 
service, the answer was: ‘Yes, sir, we know he is “over there” and 
are trying to get him back.’ It took Barakzai many more years to 
conclude that the Deep State was more interested in seeing Bhatti 
dead and buried than alive and back. 

The inquiry board was of course interested in finding out what 
all the walk-in—and now the absconding—man had shared with his 
former boss, Osama Barakzai, but their foremost concern seemed to 
be how Randhir Singh knew that Raja Rasalu had met his American 
counterpart only a few days before the raid! Barakzai’s response 
was that in the Indian system those who retired from important posts 
were usually kept in the loop. In Pakistan, though called fired 
cartridges, they were still kept out of range. The likes of Barakzai 
who wished to make assessments were welcome to do so, as long as 
they got them all wrong. 

Pure coincidence or a bit of premonition—Randhir Singh rang 
up that evening. 


RS: I was just watching a discussion on one of your TV 
channels. Some retired fauji was fulminating from his mouth. 
He was furious that in the Spy Book too you repeated your old 
concoction about the Jacobabad Raid. 


OB: UBL refuses to die. Every time she is resurrected from 
the grave, I have to recap my story, Pakistani media goes in 
overdrive, I send an SOS to Simon Hirsh, who urges me to 
hang on a bit longer because he has more proof coming, and 
the establishment gets nervous. Though I have always pleaded 
that I was giving my assessment, my recent experience in the 
Lair tends to support my inference—not only because, if I was 
wrong, no one would have, or should have, bothered, but also 
because one of my interrogators turned out to be a big fool. 


Of course, he was not going to reveal any details to an ex-spymaster 
from India, but during the investigation the president of the 
commission did ask Barakzai if he, known for his panache with the 
pen, ever got his views on the episode published. Barakzai proudly 
pulled out his Times and Tides piece and handed it over. 

To make his thesis more credible, Barakzai added some spice: 
‘At the time of the raid, our security forces had secured the area 
through cordons on ground and helicopters in the air.’ 

‘But, sir, there were no helicopters,’ snapped Naseer-ud-Din, as 
if on an impulse. On some other occasion Barakzai might have 
screamed ‘Eureka!’ but pretended not to have registered the 
implication of Din’s reaction that almost conceded that Pakistan was 
in on the strike. 

However, the clue that turned out to have finally clinched the 
issue—at least for Barakzai—came after his wife rang up to 
interrupt his brainstorming session with the Jirga. She had returned 
from a routine visit to a charity she worked for. While discussing 
her project with her boss, during a pause, she had asked him, 
because the issue had been on her mind for so many months, ‘How 
come the book my husband co-authored raised such a storm?’ 

According to her, the man had gone red in the face before 
responding: ‘Your husband, ma’am, should not have mentioned the 
UBL episode.’ 

Back home, Barakzai called his legal advisor: ‘Ali, I am going to 
court against my mother institution.’ 

His wife’s furious boss was once Raja Rasalu’s close confidant. 

Barakzai enjoyed needling people, especially the religious bigots. 
When they pontificated from their pulpits that jihad was the 
exclusive domain of Muslims, he would remind them that the 
Palestinian fighter Leila Khalid was Christian. To cause further 
discomfiture, he would start reading out a long, illustrious list of 
non-Muslims pleading causes for which even the OIC had lost 
appetite: an Indian Hindu Booker Prize-winning author focused on 
the plight of Kashmiris like no one else could, and the most vocal 
and effective defenders of Palestinian rights were Jews and 
Christians. To the sectarian zealots, he would recount that Pakistan’s 
founder, Jinnah, was a Shiite; and a Qadiani (a sect no longer 


officially in Islamic folds), Zafrullah Khan, best pleaded the 
Palestinian cause in The Hague. 


15 
In the Shariat Court 


LI CAME FROM an illustrious family of soldiers who had a 
A tradition of leaving service at the prime of their career to join 

the legal fraternity. It is not too difficult to figure out this 
change of heart. In principle, the armed forces also encourage 
freedom of thought, and occasionally even of speech. In practice, 
however, the tolerance of dissent has a low threshold. For the 
practitioners of law, on the other hand, though still required to 
follow the book, the wiggle room to interpret the rules has not rarely 
resulted in their clients getting some rare benefits of the doubt. 
Eccentric generals can at times win glory on the battlefield, but 
almost always at great risk to their men and mission. In the legal 
profession, the cost of ‘out of the box thinking’ is usually borne by 
the respondent. For Barakzai, Ali’s services were always pro bono, 
but he also advised caution—for example, whenever Barakzai got 
desperate to sue the National Guards for maltreating him, or for 
their mala fide intent. 

However, when they met after Barakzai’s latest call, Ali seemed 
agreeable that the time for a judicial showdown had indeed arrived, 
but he was quite surprised that Barakzai wanted to fight out this 
battle in the Shariat Court. 

‘Even though it might be possible to invoke certain clauses of 
law to file your petition in the Shariat Court,’ Ali said, ‘this chain of 
our judicial system was created essentially to rule over religious 


issues and therefore you must have some very sound grounds to 
drag a holy cow in there.’ 

‘I certainly have, and I also believe they are sound,’ said 
Barakzai. ‘The mainstream system is complex, convoluted, and 
prone to legal nitpicking. Also, I have lost faith in it. Haven’t you 
seen how the Guards scuttled the process even when it was a simple 
matter of lifting the no-fly ban? In this case, it’s the person of the 
mighty Tribal Chief that is in question. And, of course, I am 
wondering how many would walk the gauntlet and take the witness 
stand against a powerful institution. And so I am banking on the 
Sharia system’s proclaimed principle that gives primacy to 
intentions and not evidence that is so often concocted and 
manipulated.’ 

And then he paused, narrowed his eyes, and spoke very 
deliberately: ‘You may help me prepare the case and advise me 
when necessary, but I will plead the case in person. It’s just too 
dangerous for a young man like you to take on an institution that has 
earned infamy for eliminating anyone who came in its way. For me, 
it is the Armageddon and I cannot hide or run.’ 

Ali was shaken but also sensed that on the last point Barakzai 
would not compromise. So, he got down to drafting the petition. 
Barakzai merely asked him to go easy on the language. Let it be 
seen to have been written by someone raging mad! Of course, Ali 
was not going to take that seriously. 

Barakzai personally went to the Registrar of the Federal Shariat 
Court (FSC), who was shocked to see him. Barakzai’s, after all, was 
by now a very familiar face—and taken aback after reading the 
petition put in front of him. ‘General Sahib, isn’t it a bit unusual— 
you walking in here and asking us to summon the defenders of our 
frontiers, our ideology, even our regimes?’ 

The irony in the tone of the man behind the desk was not lost on 
Barakzai, but his response was simple and matter-of-fact. ‘I walked 
in here because there was no chain outside that I could pull and 
sound the big bell in the tower—incidentally, that too is missing—to 
announce that someone down there had a problem with the high and 
the mighty. I believe that should address your curiosity, sir.’ The 


man not only looked like an angel, but also turned out to be one. ‘I 
will take care of this matter, sir.’ 

If we cannot go back to our traditional systems of tribal or 
community mediation, the spirit of the religious edict might provide 
some relief to the victims of the prevalent obduracy. And when 
Barakzai got a call soon thereafter to present himself in the chamber 
of Qazi Fazlur Rehman (FR), who would adjudge if the petition was 
admissible, he had reasons to be gratified. 

Another of his colleagues accompanied FR, and that was 
absolutely in order: both in accordance with the Sharia and the 
principles of intelligence. Having a witness at hand is one of the 
best safety measures, especially when launching oneself in the 
unknown. (It reminded Barakzai of some of his bosses who, despite 
his advice, insisted on meeting their counterparts one-on-one. They 
fatuously believed that, left to themselves, they could charm their 
opposite numbers, who always came accompanied, to capitulate. It 
was now a simple matter for the other side to spin in its favour 
whatever agreement was reached.) 

It was a tough session. 


FR: We usually don’t deal with such cases, Mr Barakzai, and 
yours 1s even more unusual. Obviously, we are intrigued, and 
therefore: Why the Shariat Court? 


OB: Haven’t had a good experience with the mainstream, sir. 
The famous Admiral Khan’s Case has been hanging fire for 
over two decades in the Supreme Court. The only sensible 
voice—that of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which had 
asked for closing the case as the key witnesses were either 
dead or missing—has been ignored by the judges, who are 
obsessed with making history or are so scared of the political 
fallout that they even violate the constitution. 


FR: Now that’s a very serious charge! 


OB: The charge has been implicit in many review petitions 
that argued that the apex court had given judgments against 
the spirit of Article 100-A of the constitution, which 
guarantees the right of fair trial. 


Both the judges had grasped the point and so wanted to move on to 
the other questions, but Barakzai promptly rattled out his recent 
experience in the lower courts. In one, the judge, who was about to 
give a decision against the Deep State, was neutralised; and in the 
other, Barakzai’s council was still waiting for a neutral magistrate to 
arrive and at least start the process. 


OB: And since your lordships seem keen to move on, let me 
concede that the type of evidence our normal courts require I 
might not be able to mobilise. Witnesses would be scared to 
testify against a mighty earthly power, and I have no choice 
but to invoke some heavenly retribution. 


FR’s colleague: That’s for the Almighty to decide, but we too 
have no choice but to seek verification. Shahadat (evidence) 
plays a key role in Islamic jurisprudence. (Barakzai barely 
resisted the temptation to say: “Yes, even to prove rape you 
require four witnesses.’) Our interpretation may at times be 
less legalistic, but we still ask for proof. 


OB: I am going to try my best, sir. 


FR: Thank you, General. We will put up our recommendations 
to the judicial council, which alone can decide if the case is fit 
for hearing. 


It wasn’t long before Barakzai got a call to appear before a bench 
constituted to adjudicate over his petition. 

In the vernacular, the court is called ‘adalat’, and it is a feminine 
noun. For long, therefore, one used ‘she’ for the court. The Shariat 
Courts, however, went through a gender change at the time of their 
birth, godfathered by the late lamented military ruler of the 1980s, 
Zia-ul-Haq. Promptly at 9.30 a.m., the two sentinels in buttoned-up 
tunics entered the courtroom, each holding a plank of the massive 
wooden door, through which, instead of bewigged judges, entered 
five turbaned Qazis, who then took their seats. The announcement— 
court aa gaya—treaffirmed the masculinity of the new legal order. 
Everyone rose when their lordships emerged; the last, of course, was 
the Qazi-ul-Quzat, the Chief Justice. He made an imperceptible bow 


before taking his throne-like seat. Promptly, the court aide called for 
the human rights case 420 of 2019—Osama Barakzai vs the Deep 
State. Barakzai moved to take his place at the rostrum. 

The QQ got to the point quickly. ‘What makes you think, Mr 
Barakzai, that the National Guards’ process against you was 
prejudicial?’ 

Barakzai knew that his first riposte would set the tone of the trial: 
‘That’s why I am here your honour—to prove that it was.’ 


QQ: Proceed. 


OB: To start with, I have not been informed to date under 
which act I was investigated, charged, and subsequently found 


guilty. 


QQ: We will also ask the Guards’ legal representative who is 
present in the court, but how come you never demanded to be 
informed of the act, or the terms of reference given to the 
court of inquiry? 


OB: I did, Your Honour, but I was told that the C of I would 
determine if any charge could be levied against me, and since 
I still considered myself a member of that fraternity, I did not 
press the point. 


At this point, another Qazi on the bench decided to ask a few 
questions. 


Q1: Even if no act or charge was specified, someone must 
have apprised you what this exercise was all about. 


OB: Yes, sir, I was told that the institution was unhappy that I 
had co-authored a book with a former intelligence chief from 
India, a hostile country, and wanted to find out why I did it, 
why I didn’t inform them that I was going to do it, and indeed 
if I had revealed any secrets in the process. 


Q1: Oh, that sounds serious. Why would one need to find a 
relevant act to start any inquiry on the subject? 


OB: That’s not for me to judge, Your Honour, and it may well 
have been the reason I presented myself for the inquiry. 
However, after I had responded to these queries—that enough 
number of books had been written by the likes of me without 
their permission, that our earlier co-productions were all 
available in print, that there was no law that forbade me from 
undertaking such joint ventures, and that no secrets were 
discovered in this book—if the Central still wished to proceed 
against me, it needed to do so under a lawful provision. 


Q2: Are there any? 


OB: I know that on the charge of revealing secrets, one could 
be tried under the Official Secret Act, but if there were any 
provisions for other possible offences cited earlier, then I 
neither know nor was I ever told about them. 


Q2: But they did decide to withdraw some of your benefits. 
So, there must be a provision that they applied in order to do 
so. 


OB: The basis of that award was a court of inquiry, which, 
unless followed by a summary of evidence that may lead to a 
trial, or a show-cause notice, does not provide any basis for 
punishment. And that is one proof that the process against me 
was mala fide. 


QQ: Not so fast, sir. First, we have to understand what this 
book was all about. 


OB: By all means, Your Honour. The best way forward is 
indeed if one read the book. I am carrying a few copies for 
you and others on this honourable bench. But just in case one 
didn’t have the time or the inclination to go through about 
three hundred pages, I will also be handing over a USB that 
has some useful links. I especially recommend the discussion 
that followed the book launch in Delhi. 


And since there is another book I have authored that has in the 
meantime upset the Central, perhaps even more so than the 


Spy Book, I will also be handing over, with your permission, 
copies of Pakistan Muddles Through. 


QQ: Certainly, Mr Barakzai. It seems we have something to 
read, and watch, over the coming days. The next hearing will 
be in about two weeks. The court is adjourned. 


That evening, Colonel Mustafa, who attended the meeting as the 
National Guards’ legal representative, reported on the proceedings 
to the Prosecutor General in the Lair. Both then called upon the 
Tribal Chief. Of course, nothing is known about what happened 
there. 


16 
A Bookish Affair 


T WAS A hot day in June. The courtroom was full and so were the 
I galleries. A large number of media channels had descended on 

the premises. One wondered what helped them broadcast 
running commentaries of the proceedings. Once, it was only the text 
messages that their reporters sent from inside. Now, even live video 
coverage was possible. How they smuggled their smart phones into 
the courtrooms is a trade secret, but obviously their lordships too 
did not mind a bit of public projection—especially if they had 
someone from the political or the military brass, now disrobed or 
defanged, in the dock. The extraordinary interest this time was 
obviously because the holiest of all cows, the National Guards, or at 
least its hierarchy, was under the cleaver—brought there by no less 
than one of their former big guns. The media coverage of the earlier 
session in the morning, duly sexed up as per the norm, had caused a 
minor traffic jam. 

But then today was hardly the day for fireworks and the 
proceedings were more likely to be academic. The panel of Qazis 
seemed quite keen to display its literary flair. 


QQ: Mr Barakzai, my colleagues and I have read the two 
books and also watched the clips. We had to do it to 
understand if your problems with the National Guards were 
because of one or the other, or, as you want us to believe, that 
the roots were elsewhere. Before we make up our minds, we 


have to ask you a few questions and obviously invite the 
National Guards’ council to give his version. 


OB: It will be my pleasure to answer the questions from the 
honourable bench. 


QQ: In the Spy Book, there are a few clues as to why this 
unusual project was undertaken, but could you spell out the 
‘scarlet thread’—the term you have used in the other book to 
define the underlying idea—that prompted you to embark on 
this venture? 


OB: Probably none very specific to start with. A set of two 
narratives, one from either side, to serve as reference material 
for students of Indo-Pak affairs was certainly on our minds. I 
at least at one stage was toying with the thought that, written 
by two former spymasters, the book could help break a few 
myths that had taken root in some of strategic circles. 
Eventually, we agreed that though the prospect of an Indo-Pak 
détente looked bleak, we could evolve a framework to break 
the logjam, if and when an opportunity presented itself. 


Q1: Yes, I noticed that at the book launch the audience 
endorsed your formula and, being a Kashmiri, I was gratified 
that an illustrious panel agreed with the conclusion of the 
book that ‘the two countries must join hands to address the 
core issue’. It didn’t make much of an impression on the 
Indian government, though. 


OB: That’s right, sir. State policies evolve over a long period 
of time and are not swayed even by such enlightened sermons. 
In this case, the partakers were mostly from the other side of 
the political spectrum—one of them, a former Union minister 
in India, was a rebel from the ruling party. The government in 
Delhi understandably ignored the event. But Wajahat 
Samarkandi, a familiar face from Srinagar, who pointed out 
near total alienation of the Kashmiri youth from the Indian 


mainstream and had been repeatedly pleading for peace, 
apparently paid the price for it with his life. 


I also had personal reasons to mourn his death—had known 
him for many years as a dedicated journalist and he was also a 
member of the Dead Sea Dialogue, instituted precisely to 
untangle the Kashmir knot. He kept me abreast of the launch 
ceremony through his WhatsApp messages, and asked me for 
a copy of my video-recorded speech—which incidentally was 
also provided to the members of the C of I, as requested by 
them for their personal archives. 


Q2: Yes, we too enjoyed your speech, but now to be fair to our 
own Deep State, we must ask its representative to present their 
objections to the Spy Book. 


It was again Brigadier Malik who walked up and handed over a 
sealed envelope. QQ ordered a short break to go through the 
contents. The court returned after an hour and did not seem too 
happy with the message. This round was not kicked off by the QQ. 


Q3: We have decided to act as the devil’s advocate and ask 
you a few critical questions. 


There was supressed laughter from the audience, probably because 
of the irony. Scholars of religious jurisprudence were now going to 
defend the Satan. Even the odd Qazi could not control his smile. 


OB: I am all ears, Your... (Barakzai struggled a while to think 
of an appropriate devilish equivalent for ‘Your Honour’.) 


Q3: Do you think it was a good idea writing a book with a 
former RAW chief, an Indian acting as the moderator—and all 
of that from an Indian platform? 


OB: I took my decision three years ago, sir. Now that the court 
has read the book and watched some of the commentaries, it is 
well placed to decide if the idea was good or bad. Incidentally, 
another person whose career straddled yours and mine was 


furious when he first heard about this book. After reading it, 
he sent me a letter of thanks. 


Q4: We still think you should not have criticised our security 
forces for operations like the battle of the Peer Panjal Pass and 
the Blue Mosque. 


OB: That judgement again is for you and the readers to make. 
My views have been known for years now, but the court may 
like to think about the prospect of a dialogue in which one 
participant—I, for example—does not concede any wrong, but 
expects his interlocutor—Mr Singh, in this case—to plead 
guilty to all the mess in the Subcontinent. Incidentally, sir, 
didn’t you notice that in one of the discussions in India, 
Randhir Singh was accused precisely of the faults that are now 
in the list provided to you—except that these are against me. 


The silence on the bench indicated that Barakzai’s guess was 
correct. It was broken by one of them asking if there was anything 
of practical value in the book. 


OB: The Spy Book introduced my co-author to Pakistan. Post 
Pulwama, he became the most familiar face on our TV 
channels. And in many of these discussions, he lamented that 
India did not heed our warning that Uri was not the last crisis 
of its kind, and that the two countries had learnt nothing from 
our discussion in its aftermath. 


QQ: When someone with your background goes and proposes 
concepts like the South Asian Union, aren’t you supposed to 
first clear them with your headquarters? 


OB: It was neither a requirement nor desirable. We have often 
taken pride in our tradition of free speech, practised even 
when a military dictator like Gulrez Shahrukh was ruling the 
roost. He once conveyed to me his displeasure with my 
criticism of his post-9/11 policies, but also said that I was free 
to voice them. And I think this point too is in the brief handed 


over to you this morning—proof, if you like, that the Deep 
State’s issue with me has deeper roots than the Spy Book. 


QQ: Time to move to the second book, and you are going to 
have a hard time responding to our criticism of what you 
wrote about your former institution. Are you ready or would 
like to take a breather? 


OB: Shoot, Your Honour. 


QI: At a time when Pakistan was faced with serious 
challenges, from within and without, you decide to write 
about the declining military culture. 


OB: What would have been a more suitable time, sir? 


(No one spoke for the next twenty seconds that seemed like an 
eternity.) 


The slide started a long time back; it may not have kept pace 
with the rot in the civil society, of which the military is an 
intrinsic part, but was still in tandem. Love for real estate is an 
old malaise, but if it infects the defence forces, the adverse 
effect on public perception is more damaging than the harm it 
would do to our military skills. And when one finds that the 
virus of the housing societies stemmed from the security 
establishment, all I can say is that, ‘No institution is an 
island.’ I have no illusion that my account, even though 
coming from an insider and therefore causing great 
discomfiture, would turn things around. All the same, I had to 
try before we reached a point of no return. 


(if he thought that the ensuing silence was because of his 
passionate prayer, Barakzai would be deluding himself. Some 
Qazis had recently applied for plots in the Judicial Colony.) 


Q2: Wasn’t there a better course available to convey your 
concerns than causing public embarrassment to your mother 
institution? You of all people could use many covert or 
confidential channels. 


OB: Never met anyone in power who likes to be lectured. 


Q4: I still do not understand what purpose is served when an 
old-timer rants and repents over flaws that he, when in power, 
could do little about. 


OB: I also had my doubts if such exercise made any difference 
—except that in this case the Central was so shaken that it 
even offered to compensate the publishers if they could ensure 
that the book never saw the light of day. 


(Once again, deafening silence in the room—and one could 
see a few present texting on their phones.) 


QQ: And what do you think, General, might have compelled 
them to part with a considerable sum of money? 


(It was the first time that the Head Qazi had addressed 
Barakzai by his retired military rank—and that made him 
reflect deeply and respond with all the thoughtfulness he 
could muster.) 


OB: I have often pondered over it long and hard, Your 
Honour, but could only think of the following possibilities— 
some of them perhaps wishful. 


In the book, I have given examples of past decadence. In the 
meantime, things have gotten worse. And if a former member 
of the Guards were to expose these shortcomings in black and 
white, it could affect the larger-than-life image of the 
Brotherhood. 


Another matter, though as widely known as the one I have just 
mentioned, is my tribute to the performance of our men and 
junior officers and my criticism of the leadership. I had 
assumed that as I too once belonged to the military elite, my 
censure might pass as ‘mea culpa’, or ignored as I described it 
in the larger context of the privileged classes in Pakistan 
surviving on the sweat and blood of the toiling masses. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that someone in the Central 


suspected that if the book reached the common reader, I might 
be lauded as a voice for the underdog. 


A possibility that looked remote but was still closer to the 
present times was my conclusion that the establishment’s 
meddling with political affairs almost always backfired. It was 
sheer coincidence that, as we were discussing this book, the 
Central was falling over itself in yet another exercise in 
political engineering. Its apprehension that a book appearing 
just at that time could create doubts about the success of its 
latest venture was thus understandable. 


And lastly, Your Honour, they might have concluded that this 
account of mine, which covers my fruitful years, would create 
quite a stir in the country and get some favourable reviews— 
not exactly in keeping with their designs. I also had wishfully 
believed that the book would get a roaring reception, but 
considering that it hardly drew a murmur, they need not have 
bothered, and I could have continued to live in a fool’s 
paradise, with another of my efforts to come out of it landing 
me once again in purgatory. 


QQ: It was a useful discussion, Mr Barakzai, and though we 
are not yet convinced that you were treated unfairly by the 
Deep State, we will still give you a chance to prove it. 


OB: Thank you, sir. I will be handing over a list of witnesses 
to your reader. I request that the court summon them for the 
coming session. 


The next hearing was fixed for the second week of August. 
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Wrapping Up the Intelligence Game 
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Barakzai when he was at Islamabad Club to attend a seminar. 

It was from Terry Rubin and read: ‘Mack Gibson, the head of 
our South Asia Division, will be visiting Pakistan at the beginning 
of August and has requested a meeting with you on an evening of 
your choice over the weekend. A dinner at Canada Club is 
suggested and, besides the two of you, only I will be there.’ 

In all the earlier meetings with Rubin and his team, Barakzai had 
made no progress in understanding what the JIC’s game was all 
about. In the belief that this might be his last chance, he agreed and 
chose the Saturday. 

When they met, Gibson’s opening remarks were brief but direct. 


A T THE END of July, a confidential note was delivered to 


MG: General, you are a well-known figure in our community. 
I am quite familiar with your views, which, though very 
critical of our policies, are still well argued and must be 
understood. Considering that our relationship was once 
mutually beneficial, I would be grateful if you could enlighten 
me on what makes people like you hold us responsible for all 
the ills in the world! 


OB: Thank you, Mr Gibson. I am a little uncomfortable when 
my views are understood as criticism. I am neither in the 
blame game nor is it my business to pick holes in the policies 
of other countries. I find it pathetic when some of my 


compatriots tell the US what is good for America. When there 
are problems in our bilateral relations, I would rather the US 
did what’s bad for it. 


A slight smile on Gibson’s face indicated that he was likely to be a 
sporting interlocutor. 


OB: I make assessments, never any value judgements. If a 
certain American policy is not in our interest—and many are 
not—the onus of doing something about it is all on us. 


MG: Thank you, sir—a very pragmatic position. It reminds 
me of what Stephen Cohen once told me: ‘General Barakzai 
says it like it is.’ I believe, when most of your compatriots 
were blaming us for leaving the region ‘high and dry’, you 
were amongst the few who said the US did just the right thing. 


OB: Cohen was your best South Asia hand and a friend over 
decades. He passed away a few months ago—God bless his 
soul. After the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan, the 
Americans told us that their aim had been achieved, and when 
the Cold War ended, you had enough on your plate and 
therefore remaining bogged down in the Afghan quagmire 
didn’t seem to be a good idea. In any case, your interests were 
not likely to be in sync with ours. 


MG: Why would they not be? Both our countries could have 
complemented our respective strengths and brought about a 
broad consensus—the only way the Afghan Humpty could be 
put together. 


Barakzai was gratified that Gibson was quoting phrases and 
terminology which he himself had used in his chapters on 
Afghanistan. He therefore expected a very lively exchange. 


OB: As soon as it became clear that the Soviets were leaving 
Afghanistan, precisely the groups that had fought long and 
hard against the occupation were now on your hit list— 
because, according to you, they were ‘religious 
fundamentalists’. For us, on the other hand, all of them who 


had substantial support had to be brought on board, as 
otherwise they could effectively spoil the grand bargain, 
which I am happy you too consider the basic brick for peace 
and stability in that country. Isn’t that precisely what has been 
the bone of contention between our countries over the last two 
decades of your war in, or on, Afghanistan? 


MG: I am not sure what all it has been about! Our real issue is 
that here was an ally who took money from us and helped our 
enemies. 


OB: And I am not sure if you said that seriously! 


MG: I have never been more serious in my life. In fact, there 
was a good number of influential voices that believed we 
would have done better fighting Pakistan. We in the agency 
were of course against opening another front—and it was not 
because of your nukes. 


Though Gibson had a stern look on his face while making this 
statement, Barakzai clearly seemed unimpressed. 


OB: I can imagine that the nukes may not have been the 
primary factor in your calculations, but there was a period in 
which the two countries were actually in a state of low- 
intensity war against each other. Your drones regularly 
violated our territory and some people from our side did go to 
Afghanistan to attack Western targets. So, there was another 
front that was already hot, and we can think of all the good 
reasons it did not escalate. But let me quickly get the money 
part out of the way. One of your area experts—I think Markey 
was the name—publicly proclaimed in Islamabad that 
America was doling out money to Pakistan to change its 
behaviour. I had to remind him that many entities get paid— 
Taliban, for example, got over $500 million from NATO every 
year—but still pursued more sublime aims. 


To expect that a country like ours would act as a hired gun to 
target groups with which it would have to live long after the 


paymaster had gone home was fatuous at best. 


By now, Gibson had regained his cool, and moved the discussion in 
a more constructive direction. 


MG: We certainly could have talked more about those bad old 
days, but now that the Afghanistan papers have become 
public, it is no longer possible for us to blame—sorry to use 
this word—the corruption of the Afghan government—what 
you and the Taliban insist on calling the Kabul Regime—and 
Pakistan’s duplicity for our ‘difficulties’ in Afghanistan. 
(Barakzai smiled when Gibson struggled to avoid the word 
‘failure’). Indeed, we did not have a strategy but, if you don’t 
mind, could I ask your opinion about the prospects of our 
negotiations with the Taliban? 


OB: Certainly. (Barakzai, too, was now softening up, 
especially because the appetiser served was so delicious.) I am 
sure you know that the initiative has plenty of support in the 
region; the Taliban may be hanging tough, but they are in it 
with their heart and soul; and the distractors in Kabul and 
Washington are understandably opposed to it. 


MG (with a mischievous smile): You forgot Delhi. 


OB (nearly bursting out laughing): As this discussion is taking 
place against the backdrop of the Spy Book, I am counting on 
my co-author, as he had always wanted, to bring India around 
Of course, there were challenges that transcend the 
obstructionists. The country is divided along many fault lines: 
tribal, topographic, ethnic, sectarian, even cultural and 
linguistic. These help the Afghans wage piecemeal resistance 
using unconventional means to frustrate an aggressor, but then 
also make internal peace settlement that much more difficult. 
Historical experience also comes in the way—in that the 
Afghans were often divided between resistors and 
collaborators of a foreign invader. Once the aggression was 
vacated, the two groups obviously had scores to settle. 


One can add many more, like the inherent distrust of 
tribesmen in all except their own ability to defend their 
territory, tribe, and family; and, indeed, the beneficiaries of a 
war economy. But one still has to try. In the present case, 
considering the ground situation, negotiations between the US 
and the Taliban were the best starting point. And I think it is 
likely to help you pull out your forces and pave the way for an 
intra-Afghan settlement—a complicated phase to say the least. 


MG: We would prefer an internal settlement before a military 
withdrawal. 


OB: The time for that is long past, probably when your Deep 
State sabotaged Obama’s exit strategy. Instead of persuading 
the Taliban to sit at the table with the other Afghan factions, 
your military was tasked to weaken them so that you and your 
collaborators could talk from a ‘position of strength’. 


MG: A legitimate goal, I think. 


OB: And favoured by all militaries—I should know. The 
problem is: what if in the process the adversary became 
stronger, like the Taliban have? In 2016, when they captured 
Kunduz—just to sound a warning—your own historian of 
Afghanistan sent me a message: ‘Now the settlement will be 
on the terms of the Taliban.’ 


Despite some nice sparkling cider inside, Gibson was getting very 
depressed. 


MG: So, the Taliban have won the war! And you have often 
quoted Kissinger’s criteria to support that conclusion: 
‘Insurgents only have to survive to win.’ 


OB: Please don’t take it to heart. Your weakness lies in your 
strength. You have an enormous arsenal. So, you don’t feel the 
need for any strategy. Afghan papers have merely confirmed 
what all others have known. The problem is that this edge can 
only be effective against conventional targets. In an 
insurgency, it’s the hearts and minds that count. You may now 


have included it in your field manuals, but your army—the 
only one whose soldiers’ battle cry is “Kill the enemies of the 
United States’ (all others are groomed to defend their country) 
—is more likely to shoot into hearts and minds than win them 
over. 


Indeed, your assets continue to outweigh your deficits. 
American soft power still counts for something. Your 
narrative sells because of your very imaginative control over 
the media and the think tanks—and both are very powerful. 


The last bit helped, and Gibson moved over to mutually less prickly 
subjects 


MG: In the Spy Book, you and your co-author discussed some 
fascinating themes. I can, for example, think of choreographed 
response, joint anti-terror mechanism and, most surprisingly, 
prospects of a South Asian Union. I can imagine that the 
establishments in both countries could not have been terribly 
happy with their former spymasters provoking such 
contentious issues. 


OB: Actually, it wasn’t all that bad. Some of our habitual 
naysayers were indeed upset, but a good number were at best 
intrigued. 


JATM was suggested jointly by the National Security 
Advisors from both sides. There was some feeble opposition 
in the two countries, but the establishment, though reluctant to 
implement this bold an instrument, is nevertheless convinced 
that it would one day be the most effective instrument against 
common detractors. 


Concepts like a South Asian Confederation or a Union have 
often been brainstormed, but where a mere symbolic structure 
like SAARC kept losing traction, any notion to bring the 
region closer was only to remind ourselves of a possible way 
forward. 


Our supposedly ingenuous idea about a _ stage-managed 
response—and, if required, an agreed-upon counter-response 
—1in situations best described as ‘between a rock and a hard 
place’ led to some exciting reactions. The initial ones were 
indeed furious, ranging from charges of treason and 
blasphemy to hobnobbing with the enemy. When the tempers 
cooled down, most of them realised that this was not only 
sensible thinking but also that there was precedence, and in 
due course many others found the recipe worth emulating. 


MG: Interesting and intriguing. And the illustrations are? 


OB: Both the co-authors agreed that the post-Uri surgical 
strike appeared to be mutually tolerable. A few years back, 
American missiles had hit an empty airbase in Syria, and an 
old German friend, once up in the European hierarchy, sent 
me a message that even the Russians were on board. And 
before one forgets, we now have the latest post-Soleimani 
Iranian rocket attack on an Iraqi base that was vacated just 
before it was hit. The last one must go down in history as the 
wisest face-saving swindle that also saved the world from a 
disastrous war no one wanted. 


MG: May you and your co-author rock and continue to amaze 
us. I only wish, General, you had a little more empathy for 
what we do! 


Now, this was a very unusual line for an American, and that too 

from its Deep State, to take. Barakzai had to think hard before 

replying. 
OB: It’s in fact the Americans who continue to amaze us. 
States and societies from all over do not act or behave like a 
monolith. We in Pakistan, for example, have more against our 
own hierarchy than the policies of other countries. Your 
compatriots, on the other hand, quite comfortable in fortress 
America and therefore very generous with even all the 
outsiders around them, are also pretty conscious of their 
country’s special status in the world. They thus often take 


their state’s word as the gospel, and don’t believe anyone else 
in his or her right mind can be different or anti-American. 


The rest of the world, however, is not only different but has 
also learnt that cosying up to America—and I don’t want to 
quote Kissinger again—can be problematic. In our experience, 
we were often better off defying the US than succumbing 
under its pressure. 


Rubin intervened for the first time, perhaps to let his boss finish the 
main course. 


TR: Yes, we have read about Pakistan befriending China when 
we were not favourably inclined; you maintaining relations 
with the post-revolution Iran, even representing their interests 
in Washington; and refusing to act against the Taliban because 
of your traditional and geographical linkages. But I must 
strongly contest your point about us not honouring our 
commitments. 


OB: I am sure there were exceptions, but my arguments were 
more or less based on our own experience. I even quoted 
Riedel, who narrated how Ayub Khan was taken for a ride by 
no one less than President Kennedy. And we can certainly 
have different interpretations about your obligations under our 
bilateral security pacts. Post 9/11 too, Gulrez Shahrukh often 
complained that your part of the bargain was not kept. But 
now that you have broached this subject, let me present 
another case, not mentioned anywhere, that may reinforce my 
thesis. 


Both Gibson and Rubin suddenly, as though on an intuition, sat up. 
Barakzai therefore gave a longer pause to create the desired effect. 


OB: Not many people have contradicted your and our official 
version of the UBL episode. But those who have done so have 
one conclusion in common: there was a deal between the two 
countries and the US failed to keep it. 


MG (without batting an eyelid): Everyone has the right to 
make an assessment but there was no agreement, neither any 
need for it, as it was a unilateral action. 


MG (after a pause): Did, by any chance or at any stage, your 
Deep State express its displeasure because you as a former 
head of its secret service voiced opinions on a number of 
issues, and not only on the Bint-e-Laden episode, which could 
have led your own people to distrust their state institutions? 


Barakzai didn’t fail to notice how carefully Gibson had formulated 
his latest transmission. 


OB: I am very grateful for this question, sir. It should help me 
marshal my thoughts to draw some useful conclusions for the 
future. And thankful to you and Terry for this wonderful 
evening, and of course the splendid dinner. And before taking 
your leave, may I ask if you found our exchange over the last 
few weeks worth its while? 


MG: All the way, General. Though we too are in the 
assessment business, in our case it’s a collective exercise. Will 
be very glad for any help if ever needed. 
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They Met in Sardarpur 
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N EARLY 1997, K.I. Gujjar was elected as the Prime Minister of 

India. He had a fairly good idea that like two of his recent 

predecessors who had defied the Indian deep state to bring about 
a qualitative improvement in Indo-Pak relations, he too would not 
be allowed to stay long in office. He, therefore, embarked upon a 
crash programme to create a few frameworks on which the bilateral 
ties could be built—if and when possible. 

Composite dialogue was one of them. It was anchored in the 
concept that it would be better to resolve simpler disputes— 
plucking the low-hanging fruits, as the cliché goes—and then come 
to grips with complex matters in a more conducive environment. 
The idea was sound and, despite the vagaries of the relationship, it 
guided the peacemakers whenever they got a chance. He also did 
some loud thinking on another proposition that was considered too 
radical at the time and therefore quickly taken off the public radar. 
In due course, however, Gujjar’s thinking led to many more 
innovations. 

Sub-regionalisation was about devolving peace building to 
communities straddling India’s borders with the neighbouring states. 
It was quietly picked up by the Punjabis in India and Pakistan to 
exchange goods and services. It worked out pretty well because, 
having once been parts of an integrated whole, both the groups had 
traits in common. At one stage, they started toying with the idea of 
creating neutral zones to help people from either side to meet, play 


kabaddi, and even indulge in a bit of duty-free trade—smuggling, to 
be correct. Sardarpur, because of its Shrines Complex, was chosen 
as the pilot project. 

Barakzai, an ardent fan of the Gujjar Doctrine, was one of the 
founding fathers of these zones and had a good idea that the place 
would become available for public diplomacy by the middle of 
2019. He had warned Randhir Singh to get ready to resume their 
dialogue, which in its first phase had culminated in the Spy Book. In 
early September they met in Sardarpur and, to commemorate the 
first round that had laid the foundation of their tectonic joint project, 
brought along their wives. It was not a good idea. Unlike the Dead 
Sea Resort, this retreat only offered tauba points to seek forgiveness 
for one’s sins—and the two ladies did not believe that they had done 
anything to atone for. Barakzai and Singh, however, were looking 
forward to a productive session. After the usual exchange of 
pleasantries, Singh opened the formal discourse. 


RS: The last time when we talked over our remote sensing 
devices, you had something on your mind to be discussed 
face-to-face. 


OB: There must have been many, and we’ll catch up on most 
of them by this evening. But let’s start where we last left off— 
the joint book project. So much water, even dirty water, has 
flown under the bridge after its launch last year. It did create 
more ripples than what we had bargained for and, in my case, 
it has had some unusual effects. (Singh’s slight smile didn’t 
hide his sadness.) However, this is not the time for any 
moaning or groaning but to review the larger picture: was the 
whole thing worth its while; is the Kathmandu Spirit still 
alive; and could it be revived for any good in the future? 


RS: Oh, the way you can understate your discomfiture! But let 
me briefly address all three of your points before more 
substantial discussion on the fallout of this project. I think it 
has been worth every bit of it—and in gold. It has shaken our 
lazy strategic community and forced it to look beyond its 
ingrained mindset and seriously look at, and think about, other 


options and approaches. The Kathmandu Spirit—and thank 
you for branding it that way, as I have a special attachment 
with that city—has certainly suffered some serious knocks but 
is far from dead. Its revival depends upon our resolve—and, 
more importantly, our ability to get some heads screwed in the 
right places, and hearts still beating at the right pace. And I 
know what you are going to call me. 


OB: The incorrigible optimist! But for a change I share your 
positivity. We too have a good number of starry-eyed idealists, 
and their only regret is that because some powerful figures on 
our side raised unsavoury tantrums, probably for some vested 
reasons—yes, the horse sense of our common man is amazing 
—a good opportunity to build upon the shock effects of the 
book was lost. And then there are many others who believe 
that the concept was good but it could have been effected with 
more finesse. I too consoled myself that someone’s bloody- 
mindedness gave unintended publicity to this noble enterprise. 
One question that almost every one of them has asked me is: 
“What next?’ 


RS: I have already hinted—network, create a lobby. Though, 
admittedly, the idea is vague and the environment not very 
conducive. 


OB: Look, Randhir, if one waited for better times, one may be 
waiting for a long ttme—maybe forever. At times, a desperate 
situation screams for positive action. 


RS: Oh my God, I just thought of something. Another book— 
this time with different authors, but linking it to the subjects 
and material from the Spy Book. 


OB: Brilliant. And it can be ‘virtually’ compiled through some 
brainstorming sessions—now that technology helps live 
discourse in cyberspace. The sponsors of the Dead Sea 
Dialogue are considering resumption of the project with the 
help of some zooming software. 


RS: That settles it. And let’s ask them to plan the next round 
on the latest developments in Kashmir at the earliest possible. 
And time now to talk about them. 


OB: Indeed, high time. And I must say this Hindutva brigade 
remains true to its words. Once they had decided 370 had to 
be revoked—even when defanged and now only symbolic, as 
you have often said—they went ahead regardless of any 
consequences, which were quite predictable, if you ask me. 


RS: I don’t think we have seen the last of this madness. 
Abrogation of 370 and 35-A was followed much too soon by 
the Citizen Act—probably in the belief that the iron was now 
hot. A wise man might have chosen to let the smoke over 
Kashmir settle before stoking other fires. This strong a 
reaction to the act must have shocked the government—and 
for the country it looks bad. 


OB: No intentions to rub it in—your loss is our gain and such 
stuff—but in a perverse way it reinforces the pattern. The Sikh 
owner of a restaurant in London attributed the creation of 
Pakistan to the short-sightedness of the Congress; you believe 
our blunders led to Bangladesh breaking away. Some in India 
declared long ago that the country had lost Kashmir—the 
battle of hearts and minds, that is. Should I therefore wish that 
the Indian government continue on this chosen path? 


RS: That’s what our ideological bigots plead. But since you 
have always said that for Pakistan the population mattered 
more than the real estate of Kashmir, what’s the thinking on 
your side? 


OB: I was hoping that I would not be confronted with this 
question so early in our conversation! But now that you have 
raised it, let me clearly state that our people are incensed— 
and the target of their ire is not the Indian government but our 
own. Prime Minster Khurshid Kadri completely 
misunderstood our protestations and shot back: ‘Kya karoon, 


hamla kar doon?’ No one wanted that. Some indeed would 
like arms to be supplied to the desperate Kashmiris so that 
they can go down fighting. The majority, however—and for a 
change I am on its side—wants our government to move 
heaven and earth—even hell, if necessary—to get some 
humanitarian aid to the besieged population. KK, on the other 
hand, believes in a global circus, in which his windbags would 
go around playing the ‘Kashmir banega Pakistan’ tune, which 
is neither our policy nor does it touch the right chord 
anywhere. The best time to showcase the plight of the Vale 
was when our people were threatening to cross the LoC, 
armed only with food and medicine, but our prime minister 
got cold feet. 


RS: I too feel for the people of Kashmir, as you well know, 
but also understand KK’s dilemma. Very early in his term the 
poor man must have been overwhelmed by the plethora of 
issues: economy, a wafer-thin majority in the parliament, the 
American pressure on Afghanistan, and indeed India striking 
when Pakistan was going through a rough patch. Under the 
circumstances, a strategy of inaction—I remember you once 
propounded it in a track-two meeting—despite all the 
disappointment it would generate in Kashmir and within 
Pakistan, might in the long run pay better dividends! 


OB: I am impressed, Randhir. Taking a long view and keeping 
one’s cool on such occasions are traits worthy of saints. But I 
am sure that you are aware of the people’s plight in the Vale. 
Whatever will be left of them after the lockdown may not be 
Indian in heart and soul, but neither would they ever be 
enthusiastic about Pakistan. I have no idea what the Kashmiri 
politicians who have been chief ministers and Union ministers 
and who used to proudly talk of their Indianness are thinking 
right now, nor do I care, but I do know what the masses there 
are expecting from us in these hard times: they want us to go 
to war. 


RS: I know they are desperate. But would Pakistan be 
provoked to start a war? 


OB: The war is already on, except that it has not yet acquired 
its classic form. One day it will—if not because of any 
reaction from our side, then either when the lid over the 
pressure cooker is blown and the flames rage over the borders, 
or when the Kashmiris have been emasculated and the current 
Indian leadership embarks to fulfil another of its resolves: 
undoing India’s Partition—in other words, instituting Akhand 
Bharat. When you were recounting KK’s difficult options, I 
was thinking that ultimately there are only two: do something 
now to halt the Hindutva juggernaut in its tracks, or wait till 
the Kashmiris have been neutered and taken out of battle. 


RS: Though you are dressed like a Sufi, you seem to be in a 
militant mood, Boss! 


OB: Maybe I have worked myself up and will be happy to be 
proven wrong. But I must also quickly qualify that presently 
—what with the Indian polity up in arms against the Citizen 
Act, and the need to keep the Kashmiris restricted—I do not 
foresee a major conventional war erupting anytime soon. 


RS: Thank God for small mercies, but the prospect of 
continued turmoil in the region makes me sad. And then you 
don’t seem to be a great fan of my favourite Pakistani prime 
minister, Khurshid Kadri! 


OB: Why do you have to pick favourites who fall out of 
favour in Pakistan. It seems that your naughty RAW streak is 
still subconsciously active! Like KK, Gulrez Shahrukh too 
was once very popular with you and the Kashmiris. He lost his 
shine for hanging on too long to power and to his khakis. For 
people like me, though, his graph sank because post 9/11 he 
capitulated under American pressure. KK never stood for 
anything, except for his ‘selfish self-interest-—a double 
negative only the Yanks could invent. The scarlet thread of his 


policy while in power is: when the task is tough, simply do an 
about-turn. Election promises for most politicians are for the 
birds—your current PM excepted; a good leader, though, may 
tactically compromise but never abandons the mission nor 
conveys the message that the cause is lost. 


RS: I find it rather intriguing that whereas you have often 
admired some of our prime ministers like Gujjar, I have been 
more impressed by your leaders like Gulrez and Khurshid. 
Are we doing it out of magnanimity? 


OB: The attitude is certainly noble and may well have been 
the reason we embarked on our joint venture. Otherwise the 
Spy Book would have been no more than a list of charges 
against the enemy country. It may also be because during our 
critical assignments we had to get into the adversary’s shoes to 
make our assessments of his designs. Like good diplomats 
identify themselves with the accredited country, we could not 
have carried out our task without developing a certain 
empathy with the adversary. On a lighter note, when I was 
being roundly blamed for conceding some of our blunders, I at 
times resorted to the plea that it was to tempt my co-author to 
also make a few confessions. The ploy failed because the 
cynics turned the argument around and gave you the credit— 
you admitted some minor mistakes to trap me to accept that if 
it weren’t for Pakistan, South Asia would have been a region 
of shanti! 


Both were still mourning the vainness of their critics when the 
wives arrived with some nice-smelling snacks for lunch. 
The session after the break started with a bit of ethnic warfare. 


RS: These Punjabis never cease to amaze me, even though 
I’m one. They are amongst the most fervent haters of the 
neighbour across, but can also see a project like Sardarpur 
through. That reminds me of a conference in Muscat. Since 
many participants were blaming the Punjabi mindset for all 


our troubles, I calmed them down simply by saying: ‘Don’t 
take Punjabis so seriously; they’re a mercurial lot.’ 


OB: In India they are a minuscule minority but, in our case, 
they are over half the population. Punjab is the most 
developed province in Pakistan and the Punjabis dominate the 
establishment. No surprise, therefore, that they are blamed for 
most, even at times for all, of the country’s problems. One of 
your most perceptive Pakistan watchers once told me that only 
if we had fewer Punjabis, who can’t take a long view, and 
more Gujaratis, with their astute sense of business, Pakistan 
would have been a better place. I wonder what his views are 
now that one of his fellow Gujaratis is all set to take India 
down the pipe! For me, though, he has done us a great service: 
he has blown India’s secular facade. 


RS: I don’t think Indian secularism is fake. Indeed, Hindutva 
has its support, but the greatest service our PM has done to us 
is that he has mobilised the masses in defence of 
inclusiveness. On Punjabis and Gujratis, all Pd like to say is: 
of course, they have their distinctive traits, but at the end of 
the day we are also individuals, and some of us could indeed 
go astray. By the way, how are your estranged minorities 
being taken care of? 


OB: A few measures have certainly helped, like the increased 
quota in services and universities. But like your guy has 
inadvertently united the minorities, over here too some 
common threats have helped. The militancy—since it affected 
the whole population—and the army—which played the key 
role in controlling it—gave a boost to the feeling of 
nationhood. But look, Randhir, as it would soon be time to get 
back home, would you like to make a prognosis of how things 
might develop in Kashmir, and maybe generally in India? 


RS: Very difficult to predict. Almost everything one had 
believed has been put on its head. I used to plead that 
Kashmiri noses should not be rubbed in the dirt. Their 


humiliation is now beyond salvation. I had actually thought 
that the government had made a good choice in the 
appointment of its trouble-shooter in the troubled state. That 
turned out to be a damp squib. I had great faith in the 
unflinching loyalty of Indian Muslims. Now, I will not be 
surprised if they found redemption in the IS’s ideology. And 
my greatest fear is that we may once again be inviting 
Pakistan into Kashmir. 


OB: That help we may not be able to render. But as you and 
some of your sincere Indian friends used to say, ‘A stable 
Pakistan is in India’s interest,’ let me also suggest—not that 
your PM and his NSA are likely to pay any heed—that the 
two countries cooperating to stabilise the region is in 
everyone’s interest. 


RS: Thank you, Osama. The duo might not listen, but we have 
others who will find your message of great value. Inshallah, 
someone sometime somewhere will understand what our 
project was all about. 
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ULY-AUGUST IS THE monsoon period in the north of Pakistan. And 

that means it can be quite pleasant when it rains, even better if 

accompanied by breeze, but miserably humid when the sun 
comes out. On the morning of the 10th of August, it had rained, and 
the nice cool draught in its wake brought a crowd eager to see 
Barakzai tearing into the Guards’ top brass, which was getting quite 
unpopular in the civil society for its high-handedness. And then the 
regime it had installed had completely abdicated its role. All affairs 
of the state were now being conducted either by the foreign 
financial agencies or by the Deep State. The mob delayed the 
proceedings by about half an hour. 

The court dropped the first bombshell. 


QQ: Sorry, Mr Barakzai, the Central has regretted that none of 
the witnesses on your list could be made available as there is a 
high-level flood alert, and all of them are holding important 
posts. Would you like to wait till the threat is over or give us 
some other names not likely to be involved in disaster 
management? 


OB: No need for either, Your Honour. The idea was only to 
show that the Guards would not cooperate. A friend of mine in 
the ministry of science and technology has conveyed to me 
that the day before they received instructions from a ‘private 
number’—in the meantime, they all know its identity—to 


direct the department of meteorology to sound a level-five 
high-water warning. Though they protested that the quantity 
of rainfall in the catchment areas was barely moderate and the 
next days were likely to remain dry, orders had to be carried 
out. As the FSC lays so much of premium on ‘intentions’, 
which in the Islamic teachings guide all actions, this was my 
first argument to show that the intent of the Central was 
suspect. 


Some of the Qazis and Brig. Malik were shuffling uneasily in their 
seats as the sunbeams were now shining through the windows. 


OB: With the permission of the court, if I may ask a few 
questions of the only visible face of the Deep State in the 
room! 


The snigger in the room was audible. The Brotherhood was indeed 
represented by a large number of invisibles. 


QQ (sounding unhappy with the National Guards’ 
machinations): Certainly, sir. 


OB: Brigadier Malik, can the Guards try a person who left the 
service twenty-five years back? 


BM: Yes, sir, they can under certain circumstances. 

OB: Any of those circumstances applicable in my case? 
BM: That’s what the C of I was constituted to determine. 
OB: And did it? 


BM: It must have. Because it concluded that you were found 
guilty of grievous misconduct for co-authoring a controversial 
book with a former head of Indian intelligence. And, as a 
result, some of your awards were withdrawn. 


OB: Any other steps to be taken between the conclusion of a 
C of I and the award of punishment? 


BM: A summary of evidence is recorded if the accused is to 
be tried by a court martial; otherwise, a show-cause notice is 


served on him. (Hurriedly adding) None of that was done in 
your case, sir, because of unusual circumstances. 


QQ (intervening on seeing some raised eyebrows): Any 
provision for short-circuiting the laid-down procedures? 


BM: Yes, sir; in the Force’s Law, the Tribal Chief can do that 
in times of war. And before any more eyebrows are raised, let 
me remind all present here that we are in a state of war—in 
fact, a global war—the one on terror. 


And now that Malik had, by giving the case a worldwide spin, killed 
many a bird with one argument, he looked around triumphantly and 
delivered his coup de grace: 


BM: This is the era of hybrid warfare, ladies and gentlemen, 
and old rules no longer apply. 


OB: Wars have always been an amalgam, except when 
gladiators from either side settled the outcome in the tradition 
of Rustam and Sohrab. Thereafter, it never was a ‘military- 
alone affair’. Right now, of course many an aspect of warfare 
has become more complex, but one thing has not changed: the 
establishment continues to use a ruse—war on terror, a state of 
emergency, or this hybrid stuff—to circumvent laws, short- 
circuit procedures and curb freedoms. You certainly are aware 
that during the last one year: the text of my book was 
distorted; briefs were planted, also on the media; and the arms 
of many institutions were twisted—all in the name of fighting 
a hybrid war! 


Since Malik at this stage looked a bit puzzled, someone from the 
audience wearing a professional look got up and intervened: ‘Sir, 
these measures have nothing to do with the present hybrid times. I 
am from the federal investigating agency. We use these methods all 
the time to extract the truth and, on a good day, a confession from an 
accused or a witness. 


Q2: Yes, these are unusual times that demand ingenious 
measures. And, therefore, my question to Mr Barakzai is: 


assuming that the process against you was orchestrated and 
rules bent, can you think of any grounds that compelled our 
most respected institution to cane someone once high up in the 
hierarchy? 


OB: Sir, I have often thought about it, and the first thing that 
came to my mind always was that since the Guards were 
broadcasting their unrelenting support for across-the-board 
accountability, they were dared to bring to book one of their 
own who had apparently violated their code by writing one. 


Q3: Yes, it seems to have happened that way, and I think when 
the Central asked its agencies to ensure that this case should 
set an example, some agents probably went overboard to 
prove their loyalty. I thus tend to absolve the Guards of any 
mala fide intent. 


The sceptical smile on some faces clearly conveyed that in pursuit 
of his interests, Q3 was proving more loyal than the Chief. 


OB: Slow down, Your Honour. Before giving a clean chit to 
your... (checking himself in time before completing the 
sentence), please consider that their assumed mission was 
seen to have been fulfilled when they withdrew some of my 
post-service benefits—a decision that I have of course 
challenged in a lower court. But when there was no let-up 
from their side, I had to do some serious thinking. 


Q4: May Allah help us if your thinking were to follow the 
curve described in one of your books: how we process our 
evaluations—from impulsive to cognitive, and then into 
philosophy and finally in the abstract. 


OB: It would be nice if we could do that, sir, but right now PIl 
be content if we just stopped at Step Two. When the Lair 
started twisting arms to ensure that the bans on my freedom of 
speech and movement were not lifted even after it had 
concluded the inquiry and declared its verdict—and you must 
forgive me for not thinking of this hybrid hype at that time—I 


had reasons to suspect their intentions. I have provided details 
in my petition of how the district court and the meek ministry 
were browbeaten to keep my name on the ‘no-fly list’; of the 
consequences I would have to face if I went to the media; and 
about the number of warnings to the media houses regarding 
the cost of publishing or broadcasting my views. 


Q3: Look, Mr Barakzai, we cannot consider matters that are 
sub-judice in a court or are under review. No one less than the 
federal cabinet is seized with the issue of your trans-frontier 
movements. Against the gagging of select voices, a legal 
maverick from your own fraternity, Colonel Ikram-ul-Kareem, 
has filed a petition in God knows how many courts. So, do 
you have any other proof in support of your prayer? 


The impatience of the third Qazi had visibly spilled over. 


OB: Yes, sir, keeping options in reserve was taught to us in 
our basic courses. A cat saved her life by not teaching all the 
tricks to the lion. One of them is already out of the bag—I 
mean the trick, not the cat. In my petition, I have mentioned 
that the present leadership in the Lair has been hounding me 
ever since it assumed charge, denied me entry to places where 
I was routinely invited—and all that happened before anyone 
here had even heard of the Spy Book. 


It was one of those rare moments in the courtroom when no one 
winked or winced. 


Q4: Yes, we have read that. But then there is no way to know 
if it was done in the name of national security, in which case 
our hands would remain tied, lips sealed and pens frozen. But 
then there just might be some other baggage of the past that is 
now heavily weighing on the minds and shoulders of the 
present decision makers. After all, there was so much in the 
previous decades that has not painted you in any glorious 
colours. I can think of the infamous Admiral Khan’s Case, in 
which you and your boss at the time, Akram Moghul, were 


involved in some sordid money scandal. No surprise, 
therefore, that your activities were being monitored. 


OB: I am impressed, sir. This is one case that has served many 
a dubious aim. Those on the wrong side of the Deep State can 
every now and then take potshots at Moghul and me because 
their real targets are sacrosanct. Some judges dig it out of the 
archives to show that they also can be tough with the members 
of a holy tribe—of course, only when they have been 
disarmed. And, incidentally, these guardians of our judicial 
system share this goal with the incumbent Tribal Chief, who 
too wishes to be seen not sparing anyone even from his own 
clan. 


But then there is someone up there who can scuttle these 
lowly designs. Right now, this case helps me to prove that the 
Guards’ leadership is biased against me. Ever since the 
Supreme Court has handed over part of the case that involves 
Moghul and me to the Lair, only I have been grilled, in the 
hope that I could be persuaded to absolve my former boss. 
And, Your Honour, I do not have to provide any evidence in 
support of my claim. When the Central fails to challenge me 
on this point, you will get your proof. 


The Head Qazi had been quiet for a long time, but this was too 
sensitive a matter to let it be handled, or mishandled, by someone 
else on the bench. 


QQ: It would be absolutely in order if we were to dismiss this 
point since it is between the Deep State and the higher 
judiciary, but let me at least ask why the Central would so 
palpably try to save Moghul, against whom there has been 
tons of evidence in the last two decades? 


Barakzai now suddenly went pensive, as if to ensure that the 
ensuing silence would help him create the dramatic effect these 
suspenseful moments amply deserve. And then uttered just three 
words: 


OB: Tribal loyalty, sir. 


No one needed any elaboration. It was common knowledge that the 
incumbent Chief and Moghul belonged to the same military tribe, 
the South Western Rifles. Still, after a pause to let the message sink, 
the intervention that followed was of great significance for the 
matter at hand. 


Q1: Indeed, these affiliations are important. Having done 
some time with the forces when on probation, I am aware of 
them. But considering the untenability of the position taken by 
the Central—of course, if we accept your version—in the 
presence of overwhelming evidence of Akram Moghul’s 
involvement, keeping you restricted beyond a point could 
backfire. And we don’t think your former institutions are not 
adequately equipped to prevent such unintended 
consequences! 


One must admire how carefully some in the legal fraternity 
formulate their thoughts. Q1 could have simply said: ‘Brotherhood, 
you are being childish.’ 


OB: That’s right, sir. Their rancour towards me is not because 
of the AKC. 


As if there was an ominous spell cast in the courtroom, no one dared 
to break it by asking a simple question: ‘Then what is it about?’ 
Obviously, Barakzai could not have let the moment pass without 
making the fateful statement he was hoping would be delivered at a 
time and place most suitable. 


OB: It’s about Uzma Bint-e-Laden. 


The pandemonium that broke out could not have been prevented in 
any court anywhere. The Head Qazi knew how to handle it: by 
letting it take its course. Some from the press had to jump over 
many legs to win the race to their platforms on the premises. No one 
had to wait for any further elaboration. Barakzai’s views had been 
known for the previous eight years: ‘Pakistan probably helped the 
US kill UBL.’ And his statement in the court today merely meant 


that he had assessed correctly and therefore fallen on the wrong side 
of his institution. 

The QQ was also a very wise man. He knew that adjourning the 
case at that stage meant open season for the sensationalists till the 
next hearing. When the calm returned, he called the house to order 
and resumed the proceedings. 


QQ: General Sahib, you may have sounded alarm bells around 
the world, but we are not sure for whom they toll! We only 
know that if you cannot convince us that it was the Jacobabad 
raid that triggered your troubles with the Deep State, we will 
have to put you in the dock instead of the respondent. 


OB: Sounds fair, My Lord, but I am sure you understand that I 
will not be able to produce all the evidence that I have, not 
only because I would need to call some witnesses now on 
flood duty, but also because some of that I must keep in 
reserve for another rainy day. And, indeed, I am still hoping 
that in the FSC creating reasonable doubt serves the purpose 
better than producing doubtful witnesses. 


QQ (throwing up his hands in frustration): There you go 
again. But for God’s sake, get on with your story. 


OB: UBL is certainly dead, but one argument has survived her 
for the last eight years: ‘If a former head of intelligence from 
Pakistan had a different take on this incident than the official 
account, it could be construed as based on confidential 
information.’ 


Q3: It could be! What’s wrong with this line of thinking? 


OB: Gul Mohmand was my predecessor. He and I have often 
differed with the state’s narratives—on Peer Panjal Pass, Blue 
Mosque and operations in the Tribal Areas. No one ever 
claimed that our assessments were based on any secrets that 
might have been leaked to us. 


Q3: But that does not mean that in the UBL episode too you 
could not be suspected to have been tipped off, if not from 


inside then from an external source! After all, this operation 
did not have only an internal dimension. 


OB: True, sir, but when Gul Mohmand posited that Uzma was 
not even present in Jacobabad, no one blamed him for spilling 
any beans. 


Q1: Yes, I have heard him say that at a few places. But he 
never said anything about possible cooperation with the US, 
or any deals that we might have made as a quid pro quo. 


OB: That’s right, sir; he never did. And now if the Deep 
State’s discomfiture with me is because of these two points, 
then both must have happened—cooperation and the deal! 


A few exclamations were loud enough to be heard across the room, 
and it was now for Barakzai to look around and acknowledge the 
silent applause, but he was intently looking at the Head Qazi’s face, 
hoping to get a nod of approval—the way another thoughtful man, 
Tipu Sultan, had given a few times when Barakzai was produced 
before him in the Lair. But QQ had his own ways to convey what 
might stand Barakzai in good stead. 


QQ: Mr Barakzai, assuming that your views on our possible 
help and the deal were close enough to what happened, and I 
can understand why the Central would be upset if the 
likelihood was publicly discussed, wouldn’t it have been 
prudent on the part of the Deep State to simply ignore it? I 
know that when Simon Hirsh—a renowned American 
investigative journalist, who was duly acknowledged for 
exposing the Mai Lai massacre and the atrocities in the Iraqi 
prison of Abu Ghraib—wrote a book on this operation, the 
American establishment didn’t seem to have even taken note, 
with the result that hardly anyone talks about his monumental 
work. 


Barakzai could now be seen taking a few deep breaths. And then he 
spoke in a low tone but emphasising every word. 


OB: I have lived with these thoughts for close to a year and 
have reached the following conclusions. 


Since that line—an unusual one to say the least—that I must 
have had inside information was repeated so often, both in and 
outside closed doors, it obviously had been planted—and by 
someone who had high stakes in protecting both these acts. 


The ‘help’ had to be highly discreet. If it required the 
involvement of a large number of people, it would be 
impossible to keep it under wraps for any protracted period. 


And the ‘deal’, if it were in national or institutional interest, 
obsession with its secrecy could not have caused panic to the 
extent that my institution not only grilled me viciously but 
also went overboard to ensure that I did not leave the country 
—lest I speak about it from some foreign soil and seek 
asylum. 


Perhaps the Deep State could not think deeply enough. On this 
issue I had to one day speak from domestic shores: and not 
only because, unless protected by the tribesmen, even whistle- 
blowers like Assange get only temporary reprieve, but also to 
create the right effect. Deserters have no credibility. 


It was quite late now but no one was looking at the watch. Once 
again it was the Head Qazi’s call. 


QQ: Sir, your analyses are well known and highly regarded. 
But I’m afraid we must get proof, both regarding the help and 
the deal. All that we can do is to ensure that you get your 
witnesses and we hope you can be back in about four weeks. 


OB: Thank you, Your Honour. Four weeks should be enough, 
and besides the list of witnesses, a shorter one this time, if I 
may request that for the next hearing Akram Moghul, Raja 
Rasalu, Jabbar Jatt, Hafiz and Tipu Sultan are also invited, if 
only to be present when I conclude my case. 


QQ: It is an extraordinary request, General, but I think we can 
manage it. 


Of course, Barakzai was bluffing. He had nothing concrete in his 
hands to ensure foolproof evidence in a month. Back home, he made 
a couple of calls. 
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to be handled with care and known only to the minimum 

possible number on either side. That ruled out the much- 
suspected switching-off of surveillance systems covering the 
corridors used by the American  helicopters—and similar 
facilitations that required the involvement of more than a few. And 
then Barakzai recalled that once while looking at a possible site for 
a school for the handicapped, he had come across a serving major 
who was visiting his village. He was from the Air Defence and told 
Barakzai that after the Jacobabad incursion, his unit was tasked to 
fill the gaps in the radar coverage of the violated sector. Anyone 
privy to these blind areas could have discreetly revealed them 
without anyone else getting any the wiser. What also helped him 
arrive at this conclusion was that many in the top hierarchy of the 
Guards panicked every time he propounded his thesis from a public 
platform. He never found out much about the deal, except some 
whispers that plenty of cash had changed hands. 

The only problem that he now had was finding someone who 
could credibly testify from a witness box. And that was when he 
recalled Mack Gibson’s offer to help—if needed. He sent an 
innocent-sounding message to Terry Rubin, who simply responded 
that he was planning a visit home the next week. They met in a few 
days. Rubin was shocked when Barakzai asked him directly: ‘Who 
told you about the gaps in the radar cover?’ 


B OTH THE HELP and the Deal were extremely sensitive matters— 


When Rubin fumbled, Barakzai knew that he had guessed right. 
But it wasn’t going to be easy getting the desired information from 
the hard-boiled spook. After a while, all Rubin said was: ‘I know 
nothing, but had heard that soon after the raid some people in 
Jacobabad were talking about a few mysterious faces.’ As the city at 
that time had been mobbed by visitors, it didn’t seem to be a very 
useful piece of information. But to someone in the business, it did 
convey a lot. In his own deniable way, Rubin indicated that the gap 
theory was not without substance—and, more importantly, someone 
could be tracked down who knew and might sing. Indeed, there was 
plenty still to be done, starting with Barakzai carefully working his 
way around what was now a ghost house. 

More than seven years had lapsed since the raid, and that had 
both its pluses and minuses. As some researchers and tourists still 
dropped by the area, no one was surprised that another curious 
figure was going around asking the usual questions—but then there 
were not many who could recall if there were in the days soon after 
the raid any remarkable-looking outsiders. A number of leads turned 
out to be pretty cold, but when the owner of a reasonably good hotel 
casually mentioned that a ‘Chinese-looking’ person had stayed there 
for a couple of nights, Barakzai had reasons to suspect that the man 
might be from the Hazara community, many of whom have 
Mongoloid features. The community is based in Quetta, the town 
nearest to the area where the Pakistani borders were violated. 

Barakzai’s best bet was to find out if someone from this tribe had 
served, or was still serving, in the Air Defence arm of the Force. 
Hazaras are a small, well-knit ethnic group that has excelled in 
education and sports. Though a few who joined the armed forces 
rose very high, most of them were not too keen on a service that 
took them far away from home. And that turned out to be to 
Barakzai’s big advantage. Gul Agha was an old colleague from the 
area and helped Barakzai track down one Bashar Khan, who had 
resigned a few years back from service with the Guards. 

Khan had dealt with the technical side of Air Defence and, as he 
too wanted to remain close to his community, had spent most of his 
active years on Baluchistan’s border with Afghanistan. He had often 
pointed out that some critical areas were uncovered but had been 


frustrated when no serious efforts were undertaken to fill the gap. 
One day it was used by an American raiding party, and the next day 
he left the service, taking full responsibility for failure to detect the 
intrusion. Another factor also contributed to his decision. He talked 
about it only when assured by Agha that Barakzai was on a genuine 
mission. The force commander in that sector had bolted from the 
country just before the raid. Bashar Khan did not need much 
persuasion to agree to state his version from the witness stand. 
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So Close and Yet So Far 
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Qismat ki shumi dekhiye tooti kahan kamand; 
doe chaar hath jab ke lab-e-bam reh gaeya 


(Another few hands and I would have been on the roof 
but just then the rope snapped) 


T WAS THE 17th of September 2019. The air in Islamabad, though 

washed clean by the late monsoon rains, was misty on some very 

mysterious grounds. In view of the historic verdict that the bench 
was expected to deliver, most from the political and military brass 
were present in the Shariat Court. Four seats had been earmarked 
for Barakzai’s special guests (Tipu Sultan was not made available). 
Exceptionally, Barakzai was not wearing his usual three-piece grey 
suit without a tie. What he had on instead was the battle dress of an 
Afghan tribesman—complete with turban, combat jacket and an 
unloaded bandolier. It was not because of any gloomy portents. In 
fact, in the last weeks he had made considerable headway. The court 
had asked him to substantiate his claim that Pakistan had helped the 
US in its strike that killed Uzma Bint-e-Laden, and that the two 
countries had an agreement on how best to showcase the operation. 
A credible witness who could confirm the claims, especially the first 
one, was on his way. 

Bashar Khan’s entry was planned for five minutes after the court 
was called to order. By that time, Barakzai had taken his post on the 


pulpit, from where he had been pleading his case. Precisely at the 
appointed time, Tariq Kamal, who was to escort the all-important 
witness in the courtroom, made his appearance at the door. One look 
at him and Barakzai’s heart missed a beat, and when Kamal, with a 
hand gesture across his throat, indicated what had happened, 
Barakzai knew that he had lost the game. Almost instinctively his 
stare moved to Hafiz, who, however, remained expressionless and 
was thus of no help. Time had come to concede victory to the Deep 
State in his closing address. Barakzai took some time getting hold of 
himself and then started speaking. 

“Your Lordships, let me begin by thanking the honourable bench 
for bearing with me during the last many weeks and months. When I 
chose to bring my case to this court, it was in the belief that the 
process under the Sharia Law was fairly simple: no hassle with 
endless paperwork, no getting lost in the web of legal mumbo- 
jumbo, no lawyers who can spin any text or precedence to their 
advantage, and, indeed, in the hope that all involved, including the 
judges and the witnesses, would be more cognisant of the life 
hereafter. I’m sure we all understand that pitched against a mighty 
hierarchy, for someone like me these were important factors. 

‘The chances that the witnesses would be made available by the 
Deep State were slim, but it was still possible that an odd one, 
pricked by his or her conscience, would voluntarily make an 
appearance—or Brig. Malik and his colleagues, when under oath, 
would stammer or stumble while reading from their approved 
scripts. These were wishful assumptions, but then I also faltered on 
many counts. Since one of my main arguments to prove—that the 
Central had undeclared scores to settle with me—was based on its 
obsession to keep me in the country, I failed to nominate the 
minister of internal manipulation in the list of witnesses to be called 
by the court, or for that matter Judge Zamani from the district court, 
who under pressure abdicated his responsibility. 

‘And that reminds me of the other matter in which my appeal 
against a blatant violation by the Central of its own rules is waiting 
in a lower court for some God-fearing lawman to pick up the 
courage and get on with it. My hesitation to invoke your attention to 
that case was not only technical—a case already in another court— 


but also because of the conflict—in fact, rivalry—between our 
parallel justice systems. But I have no excuse for not including 
‘curbing my right to free speech’ in the charge sheet. There are 
witnesses galore who would not need any clearance from the 
National Guards—1in fact, they were waiting for someone like me to 
lead the charge. And even though, if history is any guide, most of 
them would have given me the slip, those on the wrong side of the 
NGPR might just have made an appearance. 

‘Now if I may, with the permission of the honourable court, 
come back briefly to what I consider the root cause of my troubles 
with the Deep State: the Bint-e-Laden spectacle. I faulted again by 
not asking the court to get the testimony of Simon Hirsh, who can 
only talk via a remote link because our mission in the US has 
repeatedly refused his visa request—and I am sure all of us know on 
whose behalf. The Qazi-ul-Qazat had kindly cited his book on the 
subject during the previous session. Hirsh has often warned me for 
many years that my so-called assessment is bound to land me in 
trouble. Maybe he knew something that I did not. I believe now I 
have some clues and might even allude to them—not that it matters 
any more. 

‘Because, Your Honour, I have no intentions to pursue this case 
any longer. I am tired and exhausted—and already haunted by the 
fate of Wajahat Samarkandi, a brave journalist from the Vale, who, 
after he had given vent to his frustrations during the Spy Book’s 
launch in Delhi, was eliminated. And now my obsessions have cost 
another life, that of Bashar Khan, who will not be able to make it 
this morning. 

‘And before I concede defeat, let me say that it has certainly not 
been a total loss for me. In Pakistan Muddles Through, I had briefly 
talked about the adverse effects of our social decline on the security 
establishment—which indeed merely mirrors the all-pervasive rot in 
society. If the National Guards got upset because I picked up the 
courage, or the pen, to point out this malaise, the last few months 
have confirmed that the decay has in the meantime gotten worse. 
Threatening an accused or manipulating the investigative processes 
was once the sole prerogative of the police in their dealings with 
criminals. The members of the team constituted to nail me—never 


mind that I was once part of the tribe—had no compunctions lying, 
distorting my written text, quoting me out of context, or threatening 
me with dire consequences if I did not succumb to their pressure. A 
media campaign being orchestrated while the investigations were 
still on and the fact that I was never once apprised of the charge or 
the act under which the process was being conducted amply proved 
that the Tribal Leaders now consider themselves beyond the reach 
of law. 

‘Of course, I believe morality matters—in fact, more than all 
other elements that constitute a nation’s power. And I even suspect 
that its primacy advocated in my second book irritated the Deep 
State to such an extent that they were willing to pay a large sum to 
stop its publication. But right now, Your Honour, there is another 
element that causes me graver concern: this institution of last resort 
cannot even engineer a simple campaign against a fired cartridge! 
This inadequacy of theirs alerted me right at the outset that their 
rancour with me was not about the book, and helped me over time 
to understand what it was actually about. I am therefore tempted to 
amend my charge sheet. In the good old martial spirit, in which a 
soldier who fired and missed his commanding officer was charged 
with being a bad shot and not with attempted murder, I want to 
change my plea against the National Guards: from running a mala 
fide campaign to conducting a pedestrian operation. Intoxicated 
with power, they even ignored a basic tenet of conventional 
wisdom: if one briefs the media, in due course some in that business 
are bound to spill the beans. 

‘Incidentally, the indictment for incompetence that Raja Rasalu 
—Jabbar Jatt’s predecessor at the time of the UBL killing— 
preferred over that of complicity was now simpler to prosecute. I 
once not only understood his choice but also respected his 
motivation: eat humble pie to save the government from political 
embarrassment. And I had wishfully assumed that in the bargain he 
got a good deal for the country. Ironically, it was the incompetent 
steering by none other than Rasalu himself that helped me shed my 
illusions. The argument that he planted years back on Burki the 
Blunderbuss, and persisted with all through last year, was so silly 
that I had to go and meet people, visit sites, read research papers, 


and even find out about the gaps in our surveillance cover—and 
why these were ignored till they had served their purpose. I may 
have started smelling a rat in the deal because of Rasalu’s well- 
known greed, but the ultimate confirmation was provided by Jatt’s 
blind adherence to tribal affiliations. Rasalu also belongs to the 
South Western Rifles and was once Jatt’s boss.’ 

There were some murmurs in the hall but by now this linkage 
had lost its traction. 

‘I do not know whose idea it was to keep me under observation 
at all costs, but at some stage it led me to pursue the line that Rasalu 
might have concluded a dubious deal and the Central feared that I 
could go reveal the mystery from foreign soil. The reaction and the 
lifestyle of Rasalu and his partners in crime brought the cat firmly 
out of the bag.’ 

At this, the shuffling in the seats did cut through the unusual 
quiet that had prevailed throughout the session. 

‘Before I conclude, Your Lordships, allow me to point out that 
eventually all concepts, even those with the best intentions, unravel 
if the assumptions made for them to work are violated. The Tribal 
System helps maintain competitiveness and coherence, but essential 
for its success is fair implementation to ensure acceptance. That’s 
the reason they have the Jirga system—to create consensus—and 
rotation at the top—to develop confidence amongst the less 
powerful stakeholders. In an organisation like the National Guards, 
a mix of meritocracy and balance between various tribes had served 
us well. However, when I heard that three-fourth of the latest 
approvals for the theatre commands were from the South Western 
Rifles, merely a tenth of the total force, I got worried that it would 
lead to disaffection—and, worse, some successor Tribal Chief 
would try equally unfairly to restore the balance. 

‘I may have been discomfited by the present tribe in power, but 
that pales in comparison when we consider that every time one of 
theirs took over the National Guards, some catastrophe ensued: 
break-up of the country, civil-military tensions, or foreign 
interventions. A mere coincidence or partisan politics is not for this 
court to judge. 


‘But whatever it will, my submission is please do not reserve the 
judgment. It happened twice before—in Admiral Khan’s Case in 
1999 and in the District Court this February—and they remain 
shrouded.’ 


QQ: Judgment reserved. 


* A long time back, when Barakzai was made Officer on Special 
Duty, a euphemism for someone on the wrong side of the state, he 
started introducing himself as “OSD 43’—yes, it was a long list— 
and asked his close friends to call him by his first initial. 


* Yes, it’s now an active verb in our street vocabulary—probably 
because in wedding receptions in Lahore the guests disappear the 
food faster than it can be replenished. Unless, of course, we are 
still continuing our revenge on the English language! 

* Years later, when the Deep State made the same assumption, 
Barakzai got into serious trouble. 


* “Oh Moses, so close to God and yet so far’—famously quipped 
Rustam Shah Kayani, one of Pakistan’s most respected chief 
justices, when he found General Musa, now the army chief, 
sitting in one of the rear rows when Ayub Khan was being 
coronated as the new king in uniform. 


Epilogue 


HIS JUDGMENT TOO could not be pronounced. 
Back in the Lair, the Tribal Chief called a meeting of the 
Central. Though most of those invited had followed the court 
proceedings as there was near-live coverage in the media, Jatt 
briefed them on the salient points and sought their advice. In 
keeping with the trend that had over the past many years crept in the 
polity, some of them were expected to spring to their feet and 
beseech that the Brotherhood stand its ground. In support of their 
plea, they would have followed the usual mantra: the situation at 
home and abroad is so serious that nothing must be allowed to rock 
the boat. One or the other would have also volunteered to deliver an 
appropriate message to the Shariat Court. The Boss was, however, 
very surprised that no one was jumping the gun. Before he could 
think of how to entice some of them to come up with a favourable 
response, Ahmad, known for his reflective and reticent ways, very 
slowly rose from his seat. 

‘Sir, there is no doubt that it’s an unusual situation and therefore 
it requires some dispassionate thinking. And if I may do a bit of 
loud thinking: it may not be about the legality or the illegality of 
what happened in the Lair and in the courts, or, for that matter, if a 
former senior officer was rightly or wrongly treated, and it may not 
even be about what he did or did not do.’ 

‘Then what is it about for heaven’s sake?’ Someone, known for 
his unhealthy disrespect for subtleties and complexities, was 
obviously running out of patience, or the ability to keep up with 
Ahmad’s line of argument. 


‘It is about the upshot of all that has been streaming from the 
Shariat Court over the last many months. It’s also about the image 
of the Guards that has always been a crucial factor both at home and 
abroad. And please do not ignore the implications of what General 
Barakzai has been stating about the UBL episode over the last many 
years.’ 

‘Even the beans spilled on the Moghul connection have been 
very difficult for my department to manage.’ There was a loud 
whisper from the new head of the JSPR. 

Jatt was now visibly worried but was still looking for a lifeline 
from any of the many who had been picked out or kicked up 
primarily to rescue the boss—even at the cost of their spiritual 
health. One of them was struggling with his conscience before 
Hassan, who was often a pain in the hierarchy’s neck but had 
mysteriously survived all efforts to get rid of him, threw a 
bombshell. ‘Sir, there are some problems even more serious within 
the institution than out in the public.’ And then, giving a pause to let 
the effect of his statement sink in, he added, ‘Ever since you have 
violated the tribal traditions that required change at the top every 
three years, the rank and file are pretty upset.’ 

It was so still and silent in the room that one could hear the 
hearts beating, as if in unison. It was common knowledge that Jatt 
had struck a bargain with Kadri to get his tenure extended—and 
therefore they were now quietly praying for Hassan’s life, though he 
had often made theirs miserable by daring them to speak frankly in 
such fora rather than crib in private. Beg had been the prime target 
of this loose canon because, despite being the senior-most in Jatt’s 
shura and the Boss’s favourite, he had failed to show any spine. But 
he made up for it with his sharp mind and even sharper instincts. He 
could see an opportunity to redeem his name and move into the 
Boss’s seat. And he knew how to go about it. 

‘Sir, such times are not for the faint of heart. They present a 
challenge but also an opportunity to go down in history. Perhaps a 
brave action, befitting the captain of a ship, may turn the tables. 
Remember when Nasser offered to quit after the 1967 debacle, the 
Egyptians forgot the humiliation and rallied behind him. Or when 
Napoleon bared his chest and dared his men to shoot, they cried and 


threw down their weapons. Just imagine, sir, if you were to make a 
public statement: “Though the Barakzai case could have been torn 
to pieces in court, it has raised some questions. And since Caesar’s 
wife must be above suspicion, and for me the image of the 
institution is more important than my ego, I am sending a letter of 
resignation to the Prime Minister.” Imagine, sir, how it would affect 
people’s perceptions and change the course of history!’ 

Beg was known for his flair for dramatic, sexed-up and flowery 
formulations. Nevertheless, he almost always made the right impact. 
Of course, deep down he was hoping that the Boss would take the 
bait. Jatt, however, was still grasping at straws. The matter got 
aggravated with another voice from the rear: ‘Sir, the court case was 
not easy to demolish, and it is with great difficulty that we have 
contained witnesses whose evidence could have been very 
damaging. Getting Barakzai bumped off would have been easier.’ 

‘Oh, we couldn’t have done that,’ some spoke almost in one 
voice—and then one of them ruefully added, ‘Certainly not, after he 
went to the court against us.’ But the straw that broke the camel’s 
back was a shocked reaction from Ghalib, who was not even 
remotely in the loop when Barakzai was being pummelled by the 
Lair: ‘Oh my God, so we have some skeletons in the closet in 
General Barakzai’s case!’ 

Jatt came from a stock that is known for its horse sense. He 
rightly grasped that it was the end of the line for him, and tasked 
Beg with drafting the letters to the Prime Minister and the Federal 
Shariat Court—and with providing some guidelines for the JSPR. 
He also spelled out what the underlying message must be: ‘The 
Tribal Chief was only stepping down to save the good name of the 
Guards. Some procedural mistakes might have been made but there 
were never any mala fide intents.’ About Barakzai, too, his 
instructions were very clear—he had to be punished for having lost 
all sense of propriety. 

During the brief but focused discussion that followed, the Chief 
accepted the suggestions that no explanation was to be offered for 
the Admiral Khan’s Case and the Uzma Bint-e-Laden episode. If 
any questions were asked by the press, these should be brushed 
aside, citing implications for national security. There was also 


consensus that Barakzai was not to get any credit for the Chief’s 
resignation or provided relief in penalties imposed upon him. 

The stratagem worked like a charm. For the next few days, the 
media landscape was dominated by effusive praise for Jatt, who had 
taken an unprecedented decision to salvage the sacred name of the 
Guards—and Barakzai, of course, got the short end of the stick for 
maligning his old institution in public, not to mention that the nation 
needed to stand together in these crucial times. For Barakzai, 
however, it was déjà vu all the way. The sunshine of the earlier 
months had to pass into the darkest of nights. 

Barakzai had often, especially in the last two years, reflected 
upon his life and his roots. He had borne the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune but had always dreamt of spearheading the 
struggle—fully cognisant of the risks—to stem the rot. He was 
acknowledged for his honesty and candour but had also suffered 
pain in the process. It was easier to simply befuddle. And since he 
could never get this pain out of his subconscious, he ended up 
inflicting more of it on himself. As he kept thinking about faith, 
humanity, dignity and such sublime stuff that the country had stood 
for, his resolve to get the truth out became stronger than ever. And 
then he remembered what he had learnt at training camp: ‘Never let 
the bastards grind you down.’ 

Barakzai’s lasting hope in life was that the future would be better 
than the past. He had come to terms with the law of the jungle but at 
crucial times his luck often ran out. He did not wait for Godot, who 
never said he would come, but he did wait for the second coming of 
Christ because that had been promised in the Holy Book. He was 
now running out of time and also of ideas. What gave him heart was 
that, in his world, friendships had always been pivotal. Out of the 
blue he got a message from the Nelson Mandela of the region: ‘Oh 
the Exalted One, we have often travelled together to achieve the 
seemingly impossible.’ And that set Barakzai on another journey— 
back on the path he was so familiar with and had trodden before. 
Barakzai headed for the river, but before reaching the bridge there 
was a huge explosion. He was covered in debris and dust, the 
ground below him began to rattle and roll. 


First to reach the site of the explosions were students from a 
nearby madrasah. Its curriculum was based on the philosophy of an 
old seminary in Bukhara, where centuries ago they taught not only 
religion and social sciences but also medicine, astronomy and logic. 
Study of unique themes was thus the forte of this far-flung house of 
learning. The theme they were lately debating was: ‘Why wait for 
Godot, who never said he would come? Why not prepare for the 
second advent of Jesus that has been promised in many holy 
books?’ 


About the Book 


In May 2018, a book was published that set off a perfect storm in 
the intelligence circles in the Subcontinent, and made people in the 
spy community sit up around the world. The Spy Chronicles came 
out at a time when the relationship between India and Pakistan had 
been going from bad to worse, but what made it unusual was that 
two of its authors, A.S. Dulat and Asad Durrani, co-writing with 
journalist Aditya Sinha, had headed their respective spy agencies — 
Dulat had been chief of India’s RAW, and Lt Gen. Durrani of 
Pakistan’s ISI. 


More remarkably, these former chiefs of two of the most powerful 
spy agencies in the world, which were also bitter rivals, discussed 
the necessity for peace and how the relationship between their two 
countries could be improved. The fallout of the book would result in 
Lt Gen. Durrani, a man who has been spoken of as one of the 
clearest and sharpest thinkers to head the ISI, being put on the exit 
control list and having his pension revoked. 


Honour Among Spies is a fictional account of a spy who is sent out 
into the cold, but one that reflects all too accurately the predicament 
of a distinguished officer fighting to protect his reputation. Woven 
into the novel is a throwback to another famous incident — the raid 
on Osama bin Laden, about whose hideout and the raid itself Lt 
Gen. Durrani had made some prescient comments. These and other 
elements come together in this taut battle of wits that takes forward, 
in a way, the narrative of The Spy Chronicles. 
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